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' 
AST week attention was directed m these columns to 
a the fact that the lcclesiastical Commissioners have 


drawn up an claborate series of rules and regulations 

for the construction and restoration of such parsonage 

houses as come within their purview This week a 
qualified correspondent examines these, and denounces them 
with a vigour and fervour that ought to meet with the sympathy 
of all who are interested in maintaining the varied beauty of 
English country life. In building, as in every other art, there 
must, no doubt, be rules of one kind or another: but there is 
a difference between obeying a law and abjectly « opying a model. 
lor example, it is right and proper that the Ecclesiastical Com 
missioners, like the Local Government Board, should insist on 
the drainage of a house being good ; but to say that one system, 
even one particular kind of pipe, is to be universally used is 
to assume that science has said its last word on the subject and 
to crib, cabin and confine the faculty of invention. We write 
not without book. When the notorious Model Building Bye 
laws (a code from which the Commissioners have drawn ideas) 
were drawn up, such an assumption was made, and when the 
late Dr. Vivian Poore, the most intelligent hygienist of his time, 
wished to erect a model cottage, he found the greatest difficulty 
in finding a site where the local authorities had not adopted the 
Model Bye-laws. They, in his opinion, rendered it impossible 
to build a perfectly sanitary cottage. The Building Bye-laws 
formed an almost insuperable obstacle to progress. After the 
experience we have gained of their working it is a surprise and 
a disappointment to find a body of men so important as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners repeating their worst errors. They 


\" 
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commit an asthetic sin by spoiling the beauty of the country 
and increasing the hideousness of the suburb. The Building 
3ye-law row of houses in its appalling and deadly monotony 
has been built, and is being built to this day, to the detriment 
alike of city and village. But the advisers of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have in this matter followed closely in the foot- 
steps of the Local Government Board of the sixties. They, 
too, have formed a cast-iron model, or, rather, two models, one 
larger and the other smaller. They have fixed the size of the 
house and the number of its rooms, and have even legislated 
about the character of the doorstep. 

Their offence is greater inasmuch as they deal with 
a higher class of building. In a village the parsonage fills an 
important place, perhaps the more important because the Hall 
is generally set back in its park and its inmates form an inde- 
pendent population. The squire, be he never so friendly and 
popular, is above the village rather than part of it. He is the 
iriend, and often the patron, of the inhabitants, yet does not 
mix so freely with them asthe parson. The servants at the Hall, 
hy the mere fact of their sleeping away from the village, also 
form a distinet class—one with its own traditions and standards. 
jut the parsonage is an integral part of the village. It 
Lelongs to it in a peculiar sense. We have to remember that 
the associations that grow round it are not those of the family, 
as they are, for example, in the manor house. In the latter 
in many instances there has been a continuation of interest 
for centuries. Not seldom does it happen that three or even 
four generations are living in it at the same time. The child 
plays in the rooms and on the very ground where its father and 
grandfather played when they were children, and the care of 
the place is handed on from father to son. The family and the 
dwelling are intertwined in thought and memory. But in the 
parsonage it is different. The incumbent usually comes to it 
alter some, at least, of his children have been born. His tenure 
is only that of his life, and however much the place may have 
been loved by the members of his family, they are compelled 
to turn out when his course is ended and his successor appointed. 
Yet in spite of that, we all know what an affection and reverence 
is often centred in the old rectory. Only in very exceptional! 
cases have these associations any but those of the kindliest 
character. It is the tradition of the English clergyman to com 
fort those who are in affliction and to help the poor and needy, 
so that the quiet house, which very often stands half-hidden 
by the shady elms which divide its grounds from those of the 
churchyard, is a treasure belonging in an essential or spiritual 
sense to the community at large. It is a house alive with 
sentiment, and it would be an outrage on the feelings of those 
who so regard it if, instead of the good and well-considered 
buildings that were originally put up, a stereotyped model 
were to be copied. 

Che building of a parsonage is a task that the true archi- 
tect would delight in, particularly when the site is a village one. 
He has that first essential of success—beauty of surroundings, 
the rural beauty of England. It well may be also that the 
mournful dignity of a time-worn church and a village church- 
vard, with its solemn memorials of the dead, come into the 
landscape and forbid the erection of what is garish or mechanical. 
lhus the principle of dictated plans is to be applied to the very 
class of house whose construction should be the outcome of 
individual thought. And the principle is in itself most per- 
nicious. Advance in ideas or improvement in taste is rendered 
impossible by it. In cottage architecture it led to stagnation and 
ruin, and it threatens the country with a parsonage house built 
to fit in with the terraces of workmen’s cottages which, to the 
disgrace of all concerned, have made their appearance in some 
of our most remote villages during the last half-century or so. 
They are neither healthful, beautiful, nor convenient. How 
much better it would have been for the labourer if every cottage, 
or, at least, every pair of cottages, had been built in the midst 
of its own garden ground! That they were not so is due 
entirely to the Building Bye-laws. Yet the homes of the labourers 
having been ruined, it is proposed to apply the identical prin- 
ciples to the parsonage. Surely this will not be suffered. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


“THE frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Islington, formerly 

| Lady Dickson-Poynder. Her martiage took place 
in 1896. Lord Islington has lately been appointed Governor 
of New Zealand. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
be granted except when direct 


When such requests are received 


gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Luirt 
application is made from the offices of the paper 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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VERY emphatic confirmation of the accounts given of 
the destruction of egrets in Florida has been made 
by Mr. William Dutcher. He is in a position to 
speak with authority, as he is a_ well-known 
American ornithologist and president of the 

National Association of Audubon Societies for the protection 
of wild birds and animals. His description of Florida, therefore, 
is worthy of attention. Thirtv years ago, he says, it was the 
home of innumerable white herons of two species. Now only a 
lew pairs nest there. Last year he visited the country, and in 
the course of travelling hundreds of miles in the State saw only 
twenty or thirty pairs. In direct terms he says that all this 
slaughter took place in order to meet the demands of the milliners, 
the white plumes of the herons being used for the decoration of 
ladies’ hats. And the slaughter was not confined to Florida. 
It went on along the entire Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, and in 
some parts of the interior of the United States. Coming from 
such a source, it is scarcely possible to dispute these things, and 
they certainly strengthen the hands of those who wish to com- 
bine bird-lovers in all parts of the world for the purpose of 
suppressing this barbarous trade. 


There is another point in Mr. Dutcher’s communication 
which must shock and surprise bird-lovers in this country. He 
says that in New York wreaths for hats are made of eight or 
ten swallows, others of a number of tomtits, while little silken 
drop bows for pinning in front of the collar are decorated with 
the heads of larks and linnets. He asserts, with apparent know- 
ledge, that tens of thousands of English song-birds are sold in 
New York for these purposes. This statement on the part of 
our visitor deserves, and, no doubt, will receive, very strict 
investigation. Of course, if there is such a demand in New 
York, and this is not by any means the first time the statement 
has been made, there is nothing to prevent the slaughter of 
European song-birds to supply it. Only to a comparatively 
lew species is protection afforded all the year round, and the 
common song-birds of this country have but a limited close 
time, and can be captured or shot during the winter months 
to any extent. New legislation will be required if the evil has 
to be dealt with. It is of little use to protest, as Mr. Buckland 
is doing, against the destruction of the egret in North Carolina, 
if we suffer our own little song-birds to be exterminated. 
a ornithologists may well tell us to put our own house 
in oder. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson is finding himself engaged in several 
arguments as a result of his championship of the hcoded crane. 
In the first place, Mr. Jamrach replied to his attack, pointing 
out that he did not destroy live birds, either by shooting or 
otherwise, and did not take their eggs. He only supplies living 
birds, and holds that they are safer in private parks than in the 
wild, On the other hand, the members of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Union have taken umbrage at his denunciation of them 
for being collectors of birds and therefore an agency working 
towards extermination. Mr. Meade-Waldo, Mr. Ogilvie-Grant, 
Mr. Trevor-Battye, Mr. Bonhote and Mr. Drewitt have written 
& joint protest against this description. They point out that 
one of the rules of the British Ornithologists’ Union is expressly 
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directed against the capture or destruction of any bird, nests, 
or eggs in the United Kingdom, and claim that this is the 
principle they proceed upon in all their investigations. Mr, 
Hudson was fighting in a good cause, and it is probable that 
his indignation caused him to use language that was stronger 
than the situation needed. 


All subjects of the King and Queen will share the regret 
that circumstances rendered it impossible for the gift of 
diamonds presented to Her Majesty en Monday by Sir Richard 
Solomon, acting on behalf of the Transvaal, to take place 
in South Africa. Home-keeping people, as well as Colonists, 
had looked forward with pleasant anticipations to the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, as they then were, 
to South Africa, where their presence would testify to 
the healing of oid sores in that part of the werld and thus 
establish peace and harmony in this great daughtes 
nation of the Empire. The occasion is one of such great 
historical importance that it would have been well worthy 
to have been honoured by the presence of the heir to the 
Crown. Unfortunately, the death of Edward VII. upset all these 
carefully formed plans, and another member of the Royal Family 
will have to represent the Crown at the great ceremonies which 
are to take place later in the yea 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Baltour showed themselves in happy 
agreement when the tormer introduced the Declaration Bill in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. The Prime Minister, 
in an able historical retrospect, showed that the denunciation 
of Roman Catholicism, which it has been the custom to require 
from each new King, dated {rom 1678; that is to say, from a 
time when men's passions were inflamed and there was good 
reason for insisting on the strongest guarantee possible 
from the reigning Severeign. Since then things have changed 
very much, most of all by the expansion of _ the 
Empire. James I]. was King of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
ruler over only a comparatively unimportant set of domimons , 
beyond the sea. King George V. is called upon to rule over people 
of many different creeds and beliefs. They include adherents not 
only to the Reman Catholic faith, but of every section into 
which Christianity is divided; and more than that, numbers 
among them are Mahomedans and nations who do not profess 
any belief whatever in the theology which was handed down by 
the Jews. In these circumstances the old Declaration is not 
needed, and that which it is proposed to substitute for it ts at 
once much more dignified and an equally good safeguard for 
the Protestant succession 


TO A CORNCRAKKE., 
Thou wast not born, immortal Bird, 
For death; else had that shot thac stirr'd 
The echoes of the startled Night 
Soon laid thee low and put to flight 
For aye, thy rhapsody absurd, 
Though ancient writers have averred 
\pollo charmed the list’ning herd; 
Surely, when he did thus delight 
/hou wast not born! 
Howe’er that be, with sleep deferred 
My heart is sick—no coinéd word 
Could tell the joy that would excite 
My pen thine epitaph to write, 
Though better still I had preferred, 
Thou wast not born. 
R. D. R 
Lovers of pictures will have some reason to regret the 
inevitable dispersal of the collection of pictures formed by 
the late Sir Alexander Young, a portion of which has been 
on view at Christie’s during the present week. “ This sober 
Scotch accountant resident in London,” as he has been feli- 
citously called, was not one of those collectors who are obliged 
to depend almost exclusively on the advice of expert friends. 
He had an exceedingly fine taste of his own and a judgment 
that seldom erred. We find the proof of it in the purchases he 
made of Corots, Troyons and Israels at a time when very few 
anticipated the high market value these pictures would possess 
in the future. Ihe collection, therefore, was not mis 
cellaneous in character and a nondescript mass of ikons picked 
up at random, but a genuine selection which reflected the 
individuality and fine taste of the owner. No doubt the pictures 
have a great value individual!y, and we anticipate a keen 
demand tor them at the forthcoming sale; but they had a still 
greater value when seen together and linked to each other 
by the personality of the ‘‘ sober Scotch accountant.” 


All who are interested in fishery questions should make a 
point of reading an article in the American National Geographic 








Its title is ‘‘ Federal Fish Farming, or Planting Fish 
by the Billion,”’ and its author is Mr. Hugh M. Smith, United 
States Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries. The writer, therefore, 
knows his subject. How big a subject it is is witnessed even by 
its title. We cannot but grow confused when we get to these 
big figures: but it may be noted, for it is not always realised, 
that a billion is a thousand times a million, and something like 
three and a-quarter billion eggs is the total of the output of the 
various Governmental hatcheries in the States in 1909. A 
comparatively small percentage of this is given to those fish in 
which our hatcheries interest themselves— principally the salmon 
and the trout. Not quite a hundred and sixty-five million is 
the total for the year of the output of salmon eggs, and of trout 
eggs only a little below seventy-six million. Ihe immense 
remainder is distributed, white fishes, pike, perch and flat fish 
filling the greater part of the long bill 
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Ihe American salmon are, of course, of various species, 
and a sharp division is to be drawn between those of the East 
and of the West Coast rivers, because the former return to the 
sea after spawning, but it is confidently asserted that none of 
the latter ever does so. They die in the immensely long rivers 
as kelts. The writer of the article has no doubt whatever of 
the success which attends the gigantic work of fish-hatchery 
which the States has thus undertaken, whether in regard to the 
fish of the sea, tle rivers or the great lakes. He instances the 
case of the Penobscot River and its salmon, claiming that its 
continuance as a saimon carrier for many years after all the 
other New England rivers had ceased to contain salmon “Is 
directiy attributable to the work of the bureau on that stream.”’ 
It will be observed, however, that he gives no encouragement 
to the idea that a river may be again made productive ol 
salmon after they have once ceased to live in it. Such 
encouragement would be very welcome to those who are 
striving to replace the salmon in the Thames. But the most 
he claims is that a river can be maintained artificially as a 
salmon river long after it would have ceased to carry these fish 
if not thus assisted Ihe article is finely illustrated, and ts of 
such variety of interest that its scope cannot even be indicated 
in a brief note 


Much comment has been made upon the decision of the 
National University of Ireland to make Lrish a compulsory 
subject for matriculation in 1913. We have seen no adequate 
defence of this extraordinary proceeding. No reasonable man 
would object to the study of Irish being made an important 
subject at the University. If the Senate had been content to 
endow a chair and appoint professors, no fault could have been 
found with them, but many young men would object to spending 
their time in learning a language for which they would have 
no practical use. Prospective surgeons, engineers, military 
officers and lawyers who go to the University for an education 
that will fit them for a career in life are not unlikely to take the 
common-sense, but unsentimental, view that to study Irish 
would be a waste of time they cannot afford. In saying 
this we are not casting any slight whatever upon the ancient 
tongue or upon the zeal of those who are learned in it; but at 
the best it is not so educative a language as that spoken in 
ancient Greece, and if compulsory Greek be open to grave 
objection, still more so is compulsory Irish. It is difficult, we 
know, for the Senate to go back on its own resolution ; but in 
this case it would be by far the most courageous and the wisest 
course to admit that a mistake had been made and withdraw 
Irish from the list of compulsory subjects 


It has been mteresting to watch the manner in which the 
science Or amusement of aviation has been gradually taking its 
place in outdoor life. During the present week a gathering 
has been held at Wolverhampton, and the newspapers report 
proceedings as naturally as they do a race-meeting or a cricket 
match. The arrival of the different airmen and their machines 
is chronicled as carefully as the arrival of the horses and jockeys 
at Newmarket, and it would not be straining the parallel too 
much to say that their flights are chronicled much as the exercise 
of the Derby favourites is recorded. In Germany they have 
gone even further and attempted to establish a regular service 
of air-ships. It is true the attempt was not successful, because 
at present air navigation can only be proceeded with ‘“ weather 
permitting,’ as the ferrymen used to say of their sailing boats. 
There does not seem to be any feasible means vet devised of 
flying in all weathers or against the wind ; but, of course, in the 
early days of the sailing ships it was never believed that a vessel 
could be built to sail under all but the most extreme conditions 
of wind and weather 
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At the recent annual meeting of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Colonel Mark Lockwood, who 
was among the speakers, drew attention to a very common and 
a very little considered form of what may be called negative, 
vet very real, cruelty, namely, keeping dogs tied up without 
giving them adequate exercise It is a cruelty which it is, 
perhaps, both impossible and inadvisable to make the sub- 
ject of prosecution or legislation, and if the condition of 
the unfortunate dogs thus kept in what is practically life-long 
confinement is to be relieved at all, it must be by friendly 
expostulation with their keepers or by force of public censure 
brought to bear on them. We are glad to think that, with the 
spread of education, consideration for the lower animals is 
increasing and deepening. As a rule, it is the dogs of cottagers 
and of small farmers that are sufferers from this confinement, 
the masters, perhaps, not realising that the dogs suffer from 
want of exercise, being too busy to give them a run on the 
working days, and only exercising them on Sundays They 
have an idea, too, that the dogs are more efficient guards if kept 
closely, and this may be true enough, as their discontent and 
ill-health adds to their ferocity. If we can persuade these 
masters to be a little more considerate to their dogs and give 
them a little more freedom, we shall do good work. 


Nature has no more beautiful harmony of rich colouring 
than is given by the mingling of the red sorrel in the mowing 
grass with the yellows and the whites of the buttercups and 
great daisies, yet the farmer is apt to point with scorn at the 
sorrel in his neighbour's field as an evidence of poor soil and 
farming. This season, however, there is little opportunity for 
such demonstration, because there are but few fields of grass 
on those soils which favour this wild flower in which it is not 
abundant. We cannot remember to have seen it so plentiful 
in any former year, and in part it is the reason why the fields 
have been exceptionally beautiful. Whatever witness it may 
bear to the character ot the farming, it is certainly to be seen 
in the midst of what promises, if only the weather holds good 
for the making, to be one of the finest hay crops we have 
ever had. 


SLUGGISH. 
( The colehicum, or meadow saffron, is a valuable medicinal plant, and is 
administered in small doses to allay the pain of gout and rheumatism 
* Chambers’s 


Repeated doses produce profuse perspiration.” 


Eneyclopedia.” “Slugs and snails are inordinately fond of the colchicum.” 
‘Gardening Notes.” 
© slug, at eve that creepest out 
\nd in my little garden feedest, 
Is it the French or British “gout” 
That drives thee? Is it cure thou needest - 
Or art thou gourmet, lover dumb, 
Of subtle, strange, absorbing flavours, 
That thus the acrid coichicum 
Thy quaint, molluscan palate favours ? 
Tell me, O snail, that in thy shell 
Retirest on least provocation, 
Do thy cold juices e’er rebel ? 
Dost hanker, thou, for perspiration ? 
Thou hast a house against the rain, 
Thou hybernatest through the snow; 
Ah, slimy brother, think again 
And let the meadow saffron go! 
J. &. HAvLock. 


British Columbia has become suddenly famous. It is 
reported that a goldfield has been discovered in it of such 
enormous size that the Portland Canal district, in which it is 
situated, is likely to become one of the most important gold- 
fields of the world. Already we hear of prospectors and diggers 
hastening to it from every quarter. History in this case is 
likely to repeat itself. There are wandering about a considerable 
number of adventurous spirits to whom news of the discovery 
of gold is like the sound of battle to the soldier. It brings 
recruits from the most distant parts of the world. Let us hope 
that the result will be beneficial to Canada. The stream of 
immigrants pouring into the country will for the moment be 
immensely increased and accelerated, and when the gold fever 
is over,no doubt many who have been attracted by the metal 
will remain to pursue the less exciting, but more useful, following 
of husbandry. Simultaneously with the news from Canada 
comes the intelligence that important gold discoveries have 
been made in the Yukon goldfields, so that the supply of the 
precious metal is likely to be very much enlarged, and the question 
is whether this great abundance will not lead to a loss in value. 
In other words, will not the sovereign and other gold coins have 
a smaller purchasing power? This opens up a wide speculation 
in economics. 
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THE 
OW that 
the suc- 
+ cess of 


the International 
Shooting and Field 
Sports Exhibition, 
which is being held 
in Vienna during 
tle present sum- 
mer, is assured 
(and it cannot be 
denied that serious 
doubts as to the 
feasibility of the 
scheme as regards 
the British Section 
were entertained 
in official quarters 
at one time), full 
credit should be 
given to His 
Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having 
decided to be 
represented offici- 
ally at the exhibi- 
tion. It is, we 
believe, an open 
secret that the 
personal interest 
taken bv his late 
Majesty King 
Edward VII. in 
the undertaking as soon as he heard of it at 
last year was a potent factor in the decision which 
was arrived at, while the support given to the proposal 
by His Majesty’s Ambassador in Vienna carried, of course, 
considerable weight. It would have been a deplorable state 
of things if there had been no British Section to be 
seen in the Prater this year while Germany, France, Italy, 
Sweden, Norway and other countries were showing their 
sympathy in the Austrian project by official participation in 
a very handsome and liberal spirit The gratifying and com- 
plimentary remarks that have been made in Austrian official 
and sporting circles and by the Vienna Press about the British 
Pavilion are only a part of the evidence of the satisfaction that 
is felt in Austria that this country, which is still courteously 
regarded as a leader to be followed in matters of sport, has 
taken so prominent a part in the first International Shooting 
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VIENNA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


BRITISH EXHIBITS.—1. 


and 
Exhibition 
has ever been 
heid, aad which 
Was Initiated and 
carried out under 
the auspices of a 
committee of dis- 
tinguished Aus 
trian sportsmen. 
Ihe newly- 
established 
Exhibitions 
Branch of _ the 
Board ot Trade, 
which wisely has 
been created for 
the purpose of 
ensuring that 
Great Britain 
shall be adequately 
represented in 
International ex- 
hibitions on a 
more systematised 
and comprehen 
sive plan than has 
hitherto been the 
case, is the depart 
ment responsible 
for the general 
management, 
organisation 
and finances of the Vienna Field Sports Exhibition; but it 
already had on its hands the very heavy work of preparation mn 
connection with other International exhibitions to be held this 
year at Brussels and Buenos Ayres, and in 1911 in Rome and 
Turin. The President of the Board of Trade, therefore, invited 
Lord Desborough to act as chairman of a small committee to 
look atter the interests of the British Section of the Vienna 
Sports Exhibition. Besides his lordship, this committee con 
sists of the Earl of Lonsdale, Mr. C. E. Fagan (secretary of the 
Naturai History Museum at South Kensington), Mr. Theodore 
Cook, Mr. U. F. Wintour (director of the Exhibitions Branch of 
the Board of Trade) and Mr. T. L. Fairholme, who has been 
appointed Commissioner-General resident in Vienna. Late 
the aid of the authorities of the Natural History Museum was 
very sensibly officially asked for by the Board of Trade and 
most willingly given by the Trustees, and much of the work of 
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N. McMillan Leneth, 2s gir 6} Lent by Mr. F.C. Selous 
as bh. Pin , 


organisation and registration, as well as the collection of the 
magnificent series of trophies of the chase and other objects 
intended for the exhibition, has perforce been carried out in 
that institution owing to the special nature of the exhibits. 

Thanks 
to the very 
generous Way 
in which 
owners have 
responded to 
the request for 
loans, there is 
now to be seen 
in the British 
Pavilion such 
an assemblage 
of hunting 
trophies as 
has certainly 
never been 
got together 
before. 

The build 
ing itself is 
a remarkably 
good repro 
duction of an 
old Cheshire 
heuse of the 
Tudor style 
of architec- 
ture, surroun 
ded by an 
old - fasnioned 


English — gar- 
den, planted 
with shrubs 
and bushes 


familiar to 
country 
homes. Stand- 
ing on the 
right of the 
main entrance 


to the Ro- 
tunda, the 
central point 





of the exhibi- 


tion grounds, 

RECORD TUSKS OF ELEPHANT. the British 

Shot by Major P. 11. G. Powell-Cotton. Length (on curve), No.1 Pavilion occu- 
ot Ne 2, Sf. llin. = Leneth (straight line), No. 1 Tht. in . " P 

No. 2, 7/t. Gin. Girth, No. 1, 2/t. lin.; No.2. it. 11} a Werchi ples perhaps 

1, 198/b.; No. 2, 174lt the best 
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GEMSBUCK. 


t, 42hin. ; girth, Tin, ; Upto 
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GRANT’S GAZELLE. 


Lent by Mr. WL. N. McMillan. Length, 24]4in 
tip to tip, 144m 


girth, 6hin. 


position. The quiet and beautiful simplicity of its external 
appearance, in striking contrast to the far more ornate fagades 
of the neighbouring pavilions and to the much more imposing, 
uot to say impressive, buildings of Germany and Hungary, has 
been appreciatively commented upon by many visitors. 

lhe walls of the interior are covered by a dark green 
material, well adapted to show the heads in the strong sunlight 
of Vienna. In the most prominent position in the centre of the 
pavilion stands the skeleton of the famous race-horse and Derby 
winner, Persimmon, lent by His late Majesty King Edward VIL., 
who further showed his personal interest and sympathy in the 
efforts of the British Committee by himself selecting five of his 
best heads (two moose and three wapiti) from the collection at 
Sandringham 
on the 
sion of his 
last visit to 
his Norfolk 
home only a 
few days be- 
fore the grie- 
vous event 
which has cast 
such a gloom 
over the whole 
country. On 
one side of 
Persimmon is 
the skeleton 
of Eclipse, 
justly the 
most celebra- 
ted of all race- 
the 
property of 
the Royal Col- 
lege of Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geons. The 
kind act of the governing body of the college in allowing 
this precious relic of the famous English thorough-bred to 
be sent to Vienna—the first time Eclipse has left these 
shores—has been much appreciated by the many Austrians 
interested in horses. They have all heard of Eclipse and they 
will all take this opportunity of seeing his skeleton, which, 
moreover, is not the only relic of the great horse exhibited in 
the British Section. There is also to be seen the hoof of 
Eclipse, in the form of a snuffbox mounted on a silver-gilt ewer. 
This historic relic was presented by King William IV. to the 
Jockey Club, who kindly consented to its removal from the 
clubrooms at Newmarket in order that it might be shown in the 
Austrian capital. The committee were also successful in 
obtaining from the Royal Veterinary College the loan of the 
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BLACK FOREST-HOG. 


(British East Africa.) 
Yardleyr. 


Shot by Lieutenant-Colonel J. Watkin 


Top canine, length, 9:n. ; girth, bin. 
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skeleton of another great 
English stallion, namely, Her- 
mit, the winner of the sensa- 
tional Derby of 1867 with the 
odds of 1,000 to 15 against 
him. These three skeletons 
form the centre ‘line of the 
interior of our pavilion. 

We now propnse to give 
a brief account of the splendid 
collection of heads of big 
game, which naturally forms 
by far the most important and 
representative feature of the 
British Section. It should be 
understood that the aim of 
the committee has been to 
bring together as complete a 
representation as possible of 
the species of big game occur- 
ring within the British Empire. 
This policy has not met with 
universal acceptance, because, 
as they belong to _ exotic 
species, it has necessitated 
the exclusion of some of the 
finest trophies in this country, 
although these were shot by 
British sportsmen. The inten- 
tion of those responsible was, 
we believe, not to illustrate the 
achievements of individual 
sportsmen, but 1ather to show 
the varied resources in the way of big game of the British 
Empire. In this respect the committee may fairly be congratu- 
lated on the result attained. Mr. Lydekker, who is rightly 
considered our best authority on the subject, was asked to draw 
up a list of species of big game and other animals of sport 
occurring within the limits of the British Empire, and he named 
about one hundred and sixty-five such species. Of these 
perhaps one hundred and fifty are represented by one or more 
specimens in the British Pavilion at Vienna. In some instances 
a species (the greater kudu, eland, gemsbuck, etc.) is represented 
by three or four magnificent examples, while among the 
absentees are Grévy’s zebra, hunting leopard, Pacific walrus, 
great Indian rhinoceros and several of the Asiatic bears. 

His Majesty King George has sent seven fine specimens 
selected by Mr. Fagan from the trophies at Marlborough House. 
The animals represented in the Royal loan are the Newfound- 
land caribou (2), musk ox (Ovibos moschatus), a specimen 
showing well the characteristic form of the horns, which almost 
meet one another in the middle line of the skull ; the Himalayan 
ibex (Capra sibirica), tahr, markhor and the Javan rusa deer. 
The last-named is represented by a head and horns of the race 
introduced from Java into the Mauritius, and is the record 





RECORD WHITE RHINOCEROS. 


(Mashonaland.) Shot by Mr. F.C. Selous. The small dark 

circle at base represents a halfpenny, which measures exactly 

lin, mm diameter. Front horn: Leneth, 37gin. ; gir.h, 27hin 
Second horn: Length, \7hin,; girth, 24in, 
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Shot by Colonel FE, 
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BLACK LEOPARD. 


WeMillan 


specimen for that island. The measurements are as follows: 
Length on outside curve 37}in., circumference 53in., tip to tip 
16in., widest inside 17}in., points 3 and 3 

It should be mentioned that the trophies are exhibited 
in the pavilion in four main divisions, namely, Africa, 
which occupies the whole of the south wall India 
and Canada, which between them fill the north side; and 
the British which are shown at the west end 
of the building. The African collection is much the 
largest, and we will deal with it first. The series of heads 
of the Cape buffalo is exceptionally good, specimens being 
shown by Mr. F. J. Jackson, a fine head with a width 
ot palm, measured on face of horn, 12}in., shot by him 
in Kast Africa so long ago as 1887, one year before the 
old East African Company took over the country; Mr. S. L 
Hinde, shot on the Upper Tana River, width of palm 
134in.; Captain Meinertzhagen, and Sir Richard Glyn, Bart., 
the second record head, shot in 1863 on the Limpopo River, 
about ten miles below the Ngotuani River. The measure- 
ments of this splendid head are as _ follows: Greatest 
width, outs'de 49in., 


inside 44}in., tip to tip 4o}in., width of 
palm measured on face of horn t1t}in. Mr. R. O. Roberts has 
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NORTHERN WHITE RHINOCEROS. 
G. Harrison, (Upper Nile.) Lent by Mr. Cc. V rs Pe Front rn 
290n Second horn, 10m 
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also a very fine specimen of the Cape buffalo, shot by him in 
the Kenia Province of British East Africa, the measurements 
beine : Greatest outside width 48in., tip to tip 44}in., width of 
palm rin 

Ihe greater kudu is represented by several magnificent 
examples, notably those of Mr. F. C. Selous, shot on the 
Macloutsie River. Khama’s country,in May, 1890 (illustration) ; 
Major C L Graham 4th Hussars, shot in North-West Rhodesia, 





FROM BRITISH AFRICA. 


Note Mrs, MeMillan’s lion and the kudu, eland and sable antel 


September, 1909; Captain Meinertzhagen, from Nyasaland, 
September, 1908; Mr. F. Russell Roberts, Sudan ; and Mr. W. 
\. Simpson-Hinchliffe, South Africa. There are several equally 
fine trophies of that grand antelope the elard. Especially 
noteworthy are the heads lent by Mr. F. J. Jackson (East 
Africa), Major C. A. Sykes (Rhodesia), the fourth best 
specimen recorded; Mr. F. C. Selous (Mashonaland) ; Major 
C. L. Graham (North-West Rhodesia), a grand specimen 
shot by him in September, 1909; Captain R. J. Collins 
of the Bahr-el-Gazal Garrison, a fine male head of the giant 
eland of the Sudan (Derbianus gigas); and Captain R. 
B. Airey, who contributes another equally good example of 
this race. It may be remembered that Mr. Roosevelt shot 
three specimens of the Sudan giant eland, which are intended 
for the National Museum at Washington. We cannot help 
expressing regret that our own national collection at South 
Kensington does not contain a mounted example of this animal, 
one of the few deficiencies in the incomparable series of antelopes 
in the Natural History Museum. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities will shortly succeed in obtaining one or two very 
fine specimens, since there should be no difficulty in doing so 
by invoking the aid and good offices of the Sirdar. Nearlv all 
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the other antelopes are worthily represented in Vienna. Limits 
of space will, unfortunately, allow us to mention only some of these 
trophies. Nothing could be finer than the specimens of sable 
(Hippotragus nige1) contributed by Major Graham (North-West 
Rhodesia), Mr. F. J. Jackson, C.B., and Captain P. R. Bald ; 
the gemsbuck (Oryx gazella), lent by Mr. H. A. Bryden (Kalahari 
Desert), Mr. W. A. Simpson-Hinchliffep Mr G. M. Bond 
(Ngamiland) and Mr. F. C. Selous (North Kalahari). The 
collection contains six grand 
heads of Pala or Impala 
(AZpyceros melampus), contri- 
buted by Mr. F. J. Jackson, 
Mr. F. Russell Roberts, Major 
B. R. MHorsbrugh, Captain 
Francis Hausburg, Mr. W. N. 
McMillan and Mr. E. M. Cros- 
field. The last two are record 
specimens, but we believe that 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught has brought home a 
head, shot by him during his 
recent trip in East Africa, that 
surpasses all existing records 
of this species. Among the 
smaller forms of antelopes 
attention may be directed to 
the two specimens of Mrs. 
Gray’s Kob (Cobus maria), 
shot respectively by Sir William 
Garstin and Lieutenant A. H. 
Vivian, Rifle Brigade; the 
addax, shot by Captain P. E. 
Vaughan in the desert, some 
one hundred and eighty miles 
south-west of Dongola; the 
splendid specimens of Grant’s 
gazelle contributed by Mr. 
W. N. McMillan; Thomson’s 
gazelle, of Mr. S. L. Hinde; 
and Speke’s gazelle, of General 
Sir Arthur Paget. The series 
of gazelles exhibited is, how- 
ever, too large for detailed 
notice. 

Mr. F. C. Selous’ trophies 
include the record skull and 
horns of the white rhinoceros 
shot by him in Mashonaland 
in 1880. The anterior horn 
in this specimen is the longest 
for a bull that Mr. Selous ever 
saw, although the horns of 
white rhinoceros cows often 
grow much longer. He shot 
one in Eastern Matabeleland 
in 1872 whose horn measured 
three feet nine inches over the 
curve. There is a fine speci- 
men of the head of the same 
species of the northern form 
from the Upper Nile, lent by 
Mr. C. V. A. Peel of Oxford. 
Next to the Indian elephant 
white or  Burchell’s 

rhinoceros is’ the largest 
mammal that has trodden the earth in modern times, and it is 
much to be deplored that it is now nearly exterminated. The 
British Museum possesses the type specimens of both the 
Southern and Northern forms, and it is owing to this fact that 
the specimens of this animal shot by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
Lado Enclave on the White Nile have been sent to London for 
the purpose of comparison. 

Of the common or Black rhinoceros there are three fine 
specimens, and one described as having five horns, really 
showing small and malformed horns, shot by Colonel EG. 
Harrison, C.B., D.S.O. 

Among the rarities in the collection are a well-mounted 
head of the bongo, belonging to the Eastern race, exhibited bv 
Major Horsbrugh, a fine trophy of the hirola, or Hunter’s 
hartebeest (Damaliscus Hunteri), shot on the Juba River in 
1903 by Colonel E. G. Harrison, C.B., D.S.O., and a specimen 
of the great black forest-hog (Hylocherus Meinertzhageni), 
shot by Lieutenant-Colonel J. Watkins Yardley. As 1s 
well known, this creature was first discovered by Captain 
Meinertzhagen on the Nandi plateau and round Mount Kenia, 
and specimens of it are still scarcer than those of the okapi 
or bongo. The British Museum possesses only the type 
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specimen, for which it is indeLted, we believe, to Captain 
Meinertzhagen. 

Another great rarity is a beautifully mounted specimen of a 
black leopard of exceptional size secured by Mrs. W. N. McMillan 
close to Nairobi in East Africa. This, of course, is not a 
distinct species, but a case of melanism and an individual 
variety of the common leopard, born from parents of the normal 
colour. A close inspection of the skin reveals the spots under 
the black. 

The same lady has been good enough to contribute a 
mounted specimen of a lion shot by her in British East Africa 
in January, 1906. The “ king of beasts” is further represented 
by specimens from Rhodesia, lent by the British South Afnca 
Company, from Somaliland, shot and lent by General Sir A. Paget, 
and by a magnificent head and fore part, modelled and lent by 
Mr. Rowland Ward. 

The elephant trophies include Sir Robert G. Harvey’s well- 
known pair ot tusks from the Tana River; another fine pair 
from South Africa, lent by the British South Africa Company ; 
a single tusk (weight one hundred and forty-seven pounds) from 
an elephant shot by Major F. R. Burnham, D.S.O., lent by the 
Sports Club; and what we believe to be the world record pair 
of tusks belonging to an elephant shot by a white man. These 
splendid trophies are the property of Major P. H. G. 
Powell-Cotton, who killed the elephant in Central Airica, 
west of the Albert Nyanza. 

The registration, packing and transmission from London to 
Vienna of al] these trophies of the chase have been arduous and 
anxious labours, for the committee are duly sensible of the respon 
sibility attaching to them as temporary custodiansof so many fine 
things which they are able to exhibit only by the generosity of 
owners, without whose invaluable and cordial co-operation an 
adequate display creditable to 
the sporting reputation of this 
country could not have been 
made. The tact that not a 
single object reached Vienna 
in any way damaged is testi- 
mony to the care with which 
Mr. Rowland Ward, who was 
entrusted with the packing of 
the specimens, carried out this 
important task. 


CROQUET. 


XCEPT for a_ break- 
down in the weather 
during the last two 
days, there was 
nothing to prevent 
last week’s champion- 

ship meeting at Roehampton 
from being as successful as any 
of its predecessors, while from a 
spectator’s point of view the 
interest of this fixture was 
greatly enhanced by the diffi- 
culties against which the players 
had to contend. The intro- 
duction of Ayres’s composi- 
tion balls (with which the 
majority of the competitors were 
unacquainted), in conjunction 
with the fiery nature of the 
lawns until nearing the end and 
the extreme rigidity of the three- 
and -three-quarter-inch hoops, 
proved sufficient to render the 
play of a more give-and-take 
character than is usually the 
case. The faultless exhibitions 
were few and far between, and 
in a large majority of the 
matches the interest was sus- 
tained to the bitter end. With 
the strong Irish brigade in full 
force, the entry for the Open 
Championship, which included 
two representatives of the fairsex 
in Mrs. R. C. J. Beaton and Miss 
N. E. Coote, was thoroughly typical of the full strength of the game, 
a remark which applies with equal force to the Ladies’ Champion- 
ship and the Mixed Doubles Championship. The success of Mr. 
C. L. O’Callaghan in the first of these events was a most popular 
one, and especially so in view of the fact that he has been on three 
previous occasions within an ace of carrying off this coveted honour. 
Now that Mr. Maurice Barry and Mr. K. H. Izard are lost to croquet, 
there is no more attractive player than this brilliant Irishman, 
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whose quickness of execution and cleanness of stroke are valuable 
assets 10 a game which can boast of so many slow and deliberate 
exponents. 

The runner-up, Mr. H. F. W. Prince, has never been 
seen in better form, and he only lost the championship through 
making a faulty approach at the rover hoop when finishing the 
second game. His easy style is at times so nonchalant that it 
impresses spectators as bordering on carelessness, while as regards 
his temperament for the game, Mr. Prince is a player to be envied. 
Except for the first few minutes, no finer play has ever been seen 
in the final round of the championship than that which these two 
men showed, and this is particularly gratifying in the light of the 
many moderate exhibitions that 


“nerves ’’ have been responsible 
for in previous contests. 


Owing to the luck of the draw, Mr. 
Rk. C. J. Beaton had no trouble in getting into the last four, but it 
was only after a good display of fighting abilities that Captain 
Rk. G,. O’Callaghan (brother to the winner) gained that distinction. 
For a stranger to the competition the latter may be said to have 
covered himself with glory, and another new aspirant to fame in 
Mr. A. R. Murphy also did extremely well. 

Owing to a single game only being allowed in the Mixed Doubles 
Championship till the semi-final round, some startling results are 
liable to occur, and on the present occasion the defeats of Mr. and 
Mrs. Beaton (who have won this event three times) and Mr. G 
Ashmore and Mrs. I. Newton (the runners-up for the last two 
years) in the early stages proved no exception to the general rule 
Cautious tactics in double play have for so long been carrigd to 
excess that it was pleasing to note an inclination on the part of 
some of the combinations to adopt a more forward policy, and in 
this category may be included the winning pair in Mr. C. L. 
O’Callaghan and Miss H. Johnson Houghton, who repeated thei: 
success of the previous year as a fitting reward for their consistency 
throughout the event, 

Never has the Ladies’ Championship presented a more open 
appearance than on the present occasion, as it was possible at the 
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lion lent by Mr. Rowland Ward and Mr, Selous’ kudu and eland 


onset to point to about a dozen players whose chances were ol a 
rosy nature. The elongated character of many of the matches 
and the narrow margin of points by which success was achieved 
corroborated this statement in a marked degree. There are so 
many good lady players of great experience with slow and deliberate 
methods that it was refreshing to find some of the less practised 
hands of more dashing execution holding their own well in the early 
stages 
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DISASTROUS 
BUCKET. 


BY 





HEN Farmer Jones 
asked the Fairy 
Tillia for a present 

which should be ornamental 

as well as useful, she was 
delighted. The Fairy Tillia had looked after the Jones family 
for the last three hundred vears. She was the height of a butter 
cup, her hair was crisp and yellow, she wore the stiffest out- 
standing skirts, made of white muslin, and a tiny gold crown 

She was very dignified, and always talked to the point. She 

lived in a field at the back of the farm, full of the greenest 

tallest grass, and surrounded by a hawthorn hedge. While 
she talked to Farmer Jones she sat on the top of a large daisy 
and watched him with twinkling eyes. 

“So,” she said, “ my presents haven’t been pretty enough 
for you, haven’t they ?”’ 

“Oh, as to that, I’m making no complaint, I’m sure, 
ma’am,” said Farmer Jones, politely. “‘ Very grateful and 
affectionate all the Joneses must feel to you, I’m sure. But 
it’s like this: Since you’re good enough to be godmother to my 
boy, couldn’t you give him something as would sparkle a bit ? 
It’s nigh on three hundred years that you have been good to 
us, and it ‘ud be nice to have what would mark the special 
occasion as it were.” 

“ Right you are, Farmer Jones,” said the Fairy. “ I’m 
a bit tired myself of all the useful, ugly things I’ve given your 
family. What with pigs which never died, and ploughshares 
which wouldn’t wear out, I’m fair sick of the whole thing. What 
would you like now? A set of diamond buttons for his Sunday 
Waistcoat or a crown same as the King has ? ”’ 

Farmer Jones shook his head. “ Thank you _ kindly, 
ma’am,”’ he answered, “such things b’aant fit for Jones, as 
well you know. Let alone that the Jones family is always 
ill-favoured, and don’t want no showing up. No, give him 
something pretty, but not proud. Something as won't turn 
the lad’s head.” 

The Fairy with a sudden bound perched on Farmer Jones's 
shoulder. ‘ Then it shall be a—bucket,” she shouted in his 
ear, and disappeared into the hawthorn hedge. 

Farmer Jones, who was very slow at grasping things, 
shook his head in a dazed way and walked solemnly home. 
Suddenly he stumbled over something and fell full length on 
the grass. He sat up and looked about him. Immediately 
in front of him lay something round and bright. He examined 
it. It was a golden bucket! ‘ Well—I’m jiggered!”’ said 
Farmer Jones. 

This was the Fairy’s gift, and though it was very beautiful, 
it was so useful that no one could possibly be made conceited 
by it. The water you poured into it turned to milk, the 
milk to cream, and the cream to butter, without the least 
trouble. 

“Well, Sam’s a lucky fellow, and no mistake!” said 
Farmer Jones. 

He went into the parlour and called his wife so loudly that 
all the household came running in to see what on earth had 
happened, and even the mischievous old toad in the cellar was 
disturbed. Mrs. Jones held up her hands. “Lor!” she ex 
claimed. ‘‘ Whatever have you got there ? ’ 

See what our Tillia’s given to Sam!”’ said the Farmer. 

“ It’s the finest thing the Jones family have held in their hands 

since they started—all pure gold, Maria, as sure as I stand here ! ”’ 

“Lor!” cried Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ Whatever shall we do with 
a golden bucket ? ’ 

“You wait,” said Farmer Jones; “ there’s more in this 
than meets the eve. "Taint like Fairy Tillia to give a thing 
for show merely. This ’ere bucket knows a trick or two which 
we've got to find out.” 


“a 






And when they did, and dis- 
covered that it turned water into 
the most excellent milk they had 
ever tasted, even Mrs. Jones Was 
enthusiastic. ‘“‘ Lor!” she = cried, 
“no need to keep cows now. But, my word, whatever will the 
neighbours say ? ”’ 

And, indeed, they said a good deal when they came to the 
christening. But so occupied were they in admiring the bucket 
and its marvellous qualities that, to Mrs. Jones’s great annoy 
ance, they quite forgot to notice the baby, who was, indeed, 
so embarrassinely ugly that they were all delighted to have an 
excuse for passing it over. The Fairy Tillia herself was not 
present. She could not leave the field even for a few hours 
without becoming so home-sick that she turned quite yellow; 
and having a great regard for her personal appearance, she 
rarely did so except on extremely important occasions Sut 
the baby was brought into the field to show her, and she stood 
on its forehead and examined it critically. 

“A hard-featured lad, like all the Joneses,” she said, 
shaking her head sorrowfully ‘Soft-headed, too, but a kind 
heart, I daresay. Funny none of you Joneses can contrive to 
be good-looking. Well, I’m off. See you again soon, I expect.” 
And she jumped on a grasshopper who happened to be passing, 
and before anyone could speak was halfway across the field 

“ There now,” cried Mrs. Jones, “and him more like my 
Uncle Tom than one turnip to another. And where would 
vou find a better-favoured man, | should like to know?” For 
Mrs. Jones did not much approve of the Fairy. 

It is here the toad comes in. He was a nasty, disagreeable 
hrivelled-up, tough-skinned beast, and had once been a magician 
who because of his evil ways had shrunk into a toad, and had 
been living in the Joneses’ cellar for the last hundred years 
He had heard all the fuss which the bucket caused at Sam's 
christening, and since he could not bear to think of anyone 
being happy over anything, he determined to play the Joneses 
a bad turn. So when everyone was in bed he clambered with 
difficulty up the cellar stairs and walked three times solemn!y 
round Mrs. Jones’s best hat-box, in which she had placed th 
bucket for safety. Then, quite worn out, for he was excessively 
old, he tottered back again and fell soundly asleep for a year 
andaday. Yet no misfortune befel the Joneses for a long time. 
rhe fact was that, on account of the toad’s age, his spells were 
a long time taking effect, so it was not till Sam was sixteen, 
and as ugly a boy as you could meet, that anything disastrous 
happened. In the meantime never had the Joneses been so 
prosperous. Besides producing by far the best milk and cream 
in the neighbourhood, the bucket seemed to bring them luck 
in other ways, and it became quite famous throughout the 
country-side. Farmer Jones thanked the Fairy Tillia for it 
so often and so humbly that at last she grew quite bored 

“Just wait till that son of yours gets a bit older,” she 
said, “ then you'll have your share of trouble 
an uncouth, clumsy lad, though kind-hearted enough. He had 
a peculiar failing of dropping and breaking nearly everything 
he touched, which aggravated all his relations extremely, and 
old Farmer Jones was terribly afraid that he would drop the 
bucket into a well and lose it altogether. It was Sam’s duty 
to fill it, for it was always more successful in his hands than in 
anvone else’s: and since the water which made the richest milk 
was in a well at the top of a high hill, he had to climb it twice 
a day in all weathers, and being a good-natured, dutiful lad he 
did not grumble. At the same time, he was not particularly 
grateful to his godmother for giving him such a christening 
present. And at last he did lose his temper, and no mistake 
about it. It was the hottest day in all the vear, and the hills 
looked like brown cakes baking in an oven, and were so slippery 


For Sam was 
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it was no fun climbing them at all. Sam was taking his bucket 
to the well to be filled as usual, but he could scarcely breathe, 
and all the life seemed to be melting out of him, and the bucket 
was heavier than it had ever been. He puffed and he panted 
and he tried to keep his temper, but the effort only made him 
crosser, and at last he stopped halfway up the hillside, wiped 
his forehead and looked down. There, far below, in a green 
valley was the King’s palace. You could see it as clearly 
possible, and the King and all his Court sitting in the garden 
eating strawberries and cream. The King wore a cloak the 
colour of a peacock, and his daughter, the Princess Peresilla, 
a long robe, which flowed about her like a liquid opal. They 
all looked as beautiful and as cool as possible. Sam lifted his 
hat and bowed to the ground, for though he was in a bad temper 
still loyal knew one should salute the King, 
even if he cannot see Then he toiled on. It grew hotter 
and hotter, and by the time he reached the top there was nothing 
bad enough which he did not think about the bucket and his 
godmother for giving it to him. However, he filled it, and then 
sat down on the ground and gazed at it moodily. How the 


as 


he was and he 


thing aggravated him, to be sure. 

‘You're a curse, that’s what you are,” he said, addressing 
it, “‘ and I wish you'd get yourself lost and give me a chance 
and I wish you was at the bottom of the hill and not bothering 

There—there—there,”’ and he gave it three vicious kicks 
This was quite enough to free the toad’s magic, and away 
the bucket flew like a bird right into the palace garden, and 
landed upside down on the head of the Lord Chamberlain, who 
was helping the Princess to iced coffee. As it was full of milk, 
the Chamberlain was covered from head to foot. Everyone 
laughed, except the Princess, who never laughed at anything, 
and the King, who kept his countenance out of politeness. The 
Chamberlain, who was very stout and dignified, did not even smile. 

“A fallen star from the Milky Way,” said the King, quite 
gravely, for he had a charming gift for smoothing things over. 


me. 


‘Some great good fortune is about to befal the Lord Cham 
berlain.”’ 

Che Lord Chamberlain was trying to wipe the milk off 
himself with a lace pocket-handkerchief. 

‘Your Majesty is wrong,” he said, shortly. ‘“ May I 


point out to your Majesty that this missile which has landed 
on my head is a receptacle used by farmers for collecting milk ; 
in other words—-a_ bucket.” 

“A bucket !"’ cried the Princess. ‘‘ How very interesting !”’ 

“And,” continued the Lord Chamberlain, “ since buckets 
do not fall from the sky, and since one has landed on my head 
in such a peculiar and disagreeable manner, it follows that it 
must have been thrown by some evilly-intentioned person.” 

“Or one perhaps merely playful,”” suggested the King 

“On whom I hope your Majesty will see justice done,”’ 
ended the Lord Chamberlain, with a bow. 

“* By all means, by all means,” said the King, cheerfully. 
“ But, my dear Lord Chamberlain, if | punish him for your 
sake, you must really permit me to reward him for mine. Such 
skill is very remarkable. To have landed the bucket exactly 
on vour head, what training—-what an eye! You should try, 
my dear friend, to consider the matter quite impersonally.”’ 

But the Lord Chamberlain politely refused to do anything 
of the kind. It now remained to discover the offender, and a 
herald proceeded through the palace carrying the bucket in 
front of him on a tray ; but no one recognised it until a scullery 
maid, who lived near the Joneses’ farm, suddenly began to giggle. 

“Why, if that ain’t Silly Sam’s bucket!” she exclaimed. 

So messengers were instantly sent off to the farm, where 
they found Sam in front of the gate shuffling his feet, and not 
daring to goin. He was quite glad to be arrested before Farmer 
Jones heard anything about the matter 

The King awaited his coming with great interest. Skill 
in any direction appealed to him strongly, and no one, if only 
he were qualified in some particular way, was refused admit- 
tance to his court. He was, good-looking, and the 
politest King in the world, and could always quell rebellions 
with a few chosen words. So he was deservedly popular. He 
was seated on a copper throne when Sam arrived. He greeted 
him with an affable smile, which he strove hastily to turn into 
a frown because of the Lord Chamberlain. The Princess 
Peresilla, who was standing beside him, started when she saw Sam. 

“Young man,” began the King as severely as he could, 
“ you possess amazing powers. At the same time, you should 
use them for better purposes. Your skill in landing a bucket 
on this gentleman’s head ’’—he waved towards the Lord Cham 
berlain—‘‘ has caused him much discomfort. I shall, I fear, 
be compelled to punish you. You might tell me how you did 
it, and whether you have had much practice?” he ended, 
more naturally 

Sam stammered and trembled, but at last succeeded in 
explaining that the bucket had attacked the Lord Chamberlain 


besides, 


y 
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of its own accord. All the time the Princess gazed at him with 
a rapt expression. 

‘““ Do you mean to tell me,” said the King, severely, slowly 
realising how very ugly and stupid the young man was, “ that 
you did not deliberately take aim at the Lord Chamberlain ? ” 

“Old bucket flew off of itself. I couldn’t stop un,” said 
Sam, sulky with terror. 

“Now that I have seen you, I can well believe that you 
could not accomplish such a feat,’”’ said the King, sadly. “ You 
are, of course, absolved from blame. At the same time, I cannot 
reward your skill as I was, I may say, looking forward to doing. 
You had better take your bucket and go home immediately.” 

The Princess laid her hand on his arm. “ Surely, surely, 
dear father,’”’ she said, earnestly, “‘ you forget the lateness of 
the hour. You cannot send this unfortunate young man home 
without food. Had he not better stay here for to-night ? ” 

“You are right,” said the King, who was nothing if not 
hospitable. “ After all, he is hardly to be blamed for falling 
short of a perhaps impossible ideal. Take this youth,” he 
said, turning to one of his attendants, ‘‘ and see that he has 
a good, comfortable meal in the kitchen.” 

“In the kitchen! Oh, father!’ 
reproachfully. 

‘““ Where else, my dear ?”’ said the King, patting her hand. 
Then he sauntered out into the garden. 


cried the Princess, 


” 


A little later on the King was startled by the sudden entrance 
of his daughter into his private room. She looked very grave, 
and held herself in a stately manner. ‘“ Father,’’ she said, 
“| have an announcement to make of an extremely serious 
character. I have fallen in love with the beautiful stranger, 
and I desire that we shall be betrothed instantly.” 

“What stranger? Where is he? You have 
love ?”’ said the King, much bewildered. 

‘“ Dear father—and you have had the privilege of speaking 
to him!’ exclaimed his daughter, reproachfully. 

The King looked at the Princess in alarm. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
‘it is impossible. You cannot mean that unusually—that 
paintully ugly youth with the red hair. Oh! my dear daughter, 
say it is not so.” 

The Princess drew herself up. Father,” said she, “ his 
hair is not red but copper, and he has noble, yet at the same 
time vivacious, features. I intend to marry him. Apart from 
his personal attractions he has more charm of manner than 
anyone I have ever met.” 

“ Peresilla,” said the King, gravely, “we have always 
been the best of friends. Although you have invariably retained 
a wholly becoming seriousness towards things, which amused 
me heartily, I have always felt confident that you would some 
day develop a sense of humour. Has this happened? Is this 
a carefully prepared joke? And am I to laugh at it?” 

Peresilla frowned. ‘I never make jokes,” she 
tragically. ‘And marry this beautiful stranger I will. 
you wish to break my heart ? ”’ 

‘ Well, let us wait three days,”’ said the King, in desperation, 
and then we'll see. There, there—don’t cry. Go to bed 
like a good child.” 

And the Princess, seeing that nothing more could be obtained 
that night, swept haughtily from the room. 

The King imagined that if Princess Peresilla was at perfect 
liberty to see as much as she liked of Sam for three days she 
would most certainly recover. This, however, was not the 
case, for she grew more in love than ever—and this was all due 
to the toad’s evil enchantment. So the King decided that the 
only thing to be done was to have Sam executed. He had a 
private interview with him in order to explain matters. 

‘I cannot tell you how infinitely I regret this very un- 
pleasant necessity,’ he said, in his most charming manner. 


fallen in 
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se 


cried, 
Do 
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“No healthy-minded young man wishes to die. But what 
am I todo? The Princess has fallen in love with you. Unless 
some definite measure is taken her health will suffer. This 


seems the simplest way of curing her infatuation. So far you 
have made no marked response to her devotion, so do not for 
a moment think that I attach the least shadow of blame to you. 
But I am sure you are sufficiently loyal to be quite willing to 
sacrifice yourself for her sake, and, I may add, my own.” 

Great tears rolled down Sam's cheeks. ‘‘ But I don’t want 
to die,”” he sobbed. 

“ A shocking exhibition,” exclaimed the King. ‘‘ Why, you 
are not even a hero! I must beg you toretire. The execution 
will take place at three-thirty punctually this afternoon.” 

In the meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Jones were almost off their 
heads with anxiety, and on the third morning they set out to 
consult the Fairy. ‘‘ Well,”’ she said, sharply, as she glanced 
at their faces, “ I knew that boy would plague you in the end 
Now, what’s the matter?”’ And she sat bolt upright on a 
dandelion leaf. 
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“Oh! please, ma’am,” said Farmer Jones, “ he’s lost, 
and the bucket is, too—and please, ma’am, if we can’t get ’em 
both back—please help us to find either one or the other.”’ 

“* Well—well,” grumbled the Fairv, “ here’s a fuss about 
nothing.” But she shut her eyes for a few minutes, and began 
muttering to herself. ‘‘ There he is,” she murmured. “ There 
he is right enough—ugly, as usual—and trembling all over. 
Now, what’s he doing in the King’s palace, I should like to know. 
But we haven’t no time to lose,” she added, suddenly. “ Just 
you get ready at once and come with me. They’re going to 
execute him, that’s what it is, and unless we’re there in a jiffy 
they'll do it too. So hurry up, both of you.” 

“ Execute Sam!” cried Farmer Jones in dismay. ‘‘ What- 
ever for?”’ But the Fairy wouldn’t answer. ‘“ No time for 
talking,” she said, as she hastily pinned a large bramble leat 
over her shoulders. 

When they reached the palace they found the whole court 
arguing together as to what sort of execution Sam should have. 
Everyone, except the Lord Chamberlain, agreed that it should 
be made as pleasant as possible. The Princess was sobbing 
uncontrollably in the arms of her chief lady-in-waiting. The 
King’s suggestion that Sam should be slowly smothered in 
roses was considered brilliant but unpracticable. At last it 
was decided that Sam should be granted the privilege of choosing 
his own death, and it was at this point that Fairy Tillia and the 
Joneses appeared. The Fairy lost no time, but sprang on to 
the King’s shoulder, and pinched him hard to attract his 
attention. ‘‘ Stop killing my godson at once,” she commanded. 

The King gave such a start that he nearly shook the Fairv 
off his shoulder. She hopped down for safety, and stood on 
a branch of an azalea tree where he could see her. The King 
recognised she was a fairy and bowed. 

“| do not quite understand,” he said. “ I shall, of course, 
do my best to fulfil any command with which you may honour 
me. If this young man is your godson, it makes my present 
duty more vexing still. But if I have to refuse, you will, | am 
sure, agree that my reasons are of a kind that any person of 
refined and cultivated feelings would appreciate.’’ He then 
briefly explained the position, the Fairy listening impatiently. 

“There is some mischief at werk here,”’ she said. “ The 
air is prickling with it. Wait a minute.”’ She hopped over 
to where Sam stood, his eyes shut, his mouth open, very white, 
and crowned with arum lilies to signify his innocence. She 
gazed at him intently for a short time. ‘ Just as I thought,” 
she said. Then she turned him round three times and patted 
his back with great violence. ‘‘ Now,’ she said to the by this 
time hysterical Princess, “‘ allow me to introduce my godson.”’ 

The Princess stopped crying, grew very red, then looked 
bewildered, then terrified. ‘‘ But--but—but,” she stammered, 
“he is not a beautiful young man after all!” 

“No,” said the Fairy, “ you are quite right; he is not 
but he is my godson, and as such must be treated with politeness. 
Well, come along now, all of you, I want to get home. No, I 
can’t explain anything—I’ve wasted too much time already. 
Good-bye—good-bye.”” And with a condescending nod to the 
astonished King she whisked out of the garden, the Joneses and 
Sam following as quickly as possible, for they dared not delay. 

“Now,” said she, when they arrived back at the farm, 
“T’m going to look into this. Dear—dear, how exhausted I 
am—-but when I do a thing thoroughly I do it.” And she 
shut her eyes tightly, for that was the way she could always 
find out anything, and she instantly discovered it was the toad 
which had done all the damage. Without losing any time 
she dashed off to the cellar, where she found him asleep. 

“Now,” she said, and woke him by sticking a thorn into 
his back, “‘ just you come along with me. You're not fit to 
live by yourself, and you've got to settle under a stone in my 
field where I can keep an eye on you. So look sharp, and don’t 
make a fuss.” 

The toad blinked wearily, but when he saw the Fairy an 
extraordinary thing happened. His heart, which had grown 
like a dried nut, suddenly swelled and swelled till it burst 
altogether, and all the wickedness came pouring out of it, and 
there and then he fell in love with the Fairy. ‘ If you please, 
ma'am,” he said, very humbly, “ I know I have been a beast 
but bygones is bygones. I’ve never seen no one like you, and 
it’s made me feel just as I did before I became wicked. You 
wouldn’t marry me, I suppose, and make a good toad of me? ”’ 

“ Stuff and nonsense!”’ said the Fairy. “ All the same, it 
might be the best way of looking after you. I’ve got the 
Jones family under my protection, and protect them I will. 
So I'll just sacrifice myself to the end. But don’t you think 
of trying any of your tricks again, or I'll strike you as dead as 
a mole-skin.” Then she hustled him off to the field. 

So the toad, who looked already a hundred years younger, 
started a new life: and, indeed, such an effect did the Fairy’s 
companionship have on him that he soon ceased being a toad 
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altogether, and became a magician again, but a very amiable 
and kindly one, so that the Fairy Tillia grew quite proud of 
her husband, and even spoilt him a little, and they lived in the 
utmost comfort for ever and ever. 

As to the bucket, a day or two later a messenger arrived 
at the farm bringing it full to the brim of golden pieces, for 
Sam had left it behind him by mistake, and the King was 
anxious to compensate him for all the trouble he had been put to. 

From this moment the Jones family became more pros 
perous than it is possible to imagine, and nothing ever troubled 
them again. Sam no longer climbed the hill, and grew more 
good-natured and uglier every year, and at last persuaded an 
extremely plain girl to marry him. This so infuriated the 
Fairy Tillia that she made all their children good-looking out 
of pique, and gave them yellow ochre coloured hair and carmine 
cheeks, on which account they are admired and _ respected 
through the length and breadth of the country 


LOCAL DAINTIES. 


HE British Isles have never been explored— gastro 
nomically. Here and there, scattered up and down 
the counties, is an endless field for the intrepid dis 
coverer of local dainties and specialised delicacies. 
Everybody knows of Yarmouth bloaters, Cambridge 

sausages and Banbury cakes, to say nothing of Devonshire 
cream and Welsh rarebit. But who has taken the trouble to 
enquire into Munster plums, Gravesend sweetmeats, Chelsea 
buns or Guernsey gosh? It is practically an unexplored field, 
but one which will amply repay research, for it has sociological, 
and even sometimes an historic, interest which is not without 
value to the student. In Yorkshire the living-room of many 
cottages is hung with serried rows of haver cakes, which are 
akin to Scotch oat cakes— with a difference. Yorkshire 
pudding is famous, so is—or was-—-frumenty, and York ham 
has a renown throughout Europe which is unsurpassed by any 
other product of the pig. Jambon d’York is a staple dish on 
Royal bills of fare, although it is to be feared that the ham in 
question does not always hail from the Northern County. Simnel 
cake, parkins and carlins are other Yorkshire specialities, and 
to all of them is attached a more or less interesting tradition. 
Dock leaf pudding is popular in the neighbourhood of Halifax, 
and though some might think its appearance to be against it, 
yet it is excellent in flavour and thoroughly digestible. It is 
made of sweet dock leaves, nettles, hard-boiled eggs and spring 
onions, and in some parts the dock is termed Pasche-dock, 
denoting its usefulness for Eastertide 

Congleton cakes have long been celebrated. They are of 
triangular form, with a raisin inserted at each corner, and from 
being eaten at the quarterly account meetings of the Corporation 
for more than a century they are called “ Court cakes,” and the 
three raisins are thought to represent the Mayor and two Justices. 
Congleton has also been noted from time immemorial for its 
ginger-bread and other confectionery. 

Lincoln is famed for its pork pies and the cooking of halibut, 
which is pronounced there and thereabouts as “ hawleboot.”’ 
The halibut steaks are quite a speciality of the place, and not 
to be equalled or excelled elsewhere, either inland or seaport 
The most remarkable charity in Liverpool is known as hot-pots. 
At twelve o’clock for the last twelve or fifteen years on every 
Christmas Day a number of tins, each containing four pounds 
of meat (without bone}, seven pounds of potatoes, one pound 
of onions and the necessary seasoning, have been distributed 
among the poor of the city. Six thousand of these hot-pots 
are given away yearly, and as each tin contains enough food 
for a family, Liverpool is justified in taking no small pride in 
the undertaking. 

Sussex as a county is, according to an eighteenth century 
gazetteer, famous for six good things. These are: a Chichester 
lobster, a Selsey cockle, an Arundel mullet, a Pulborough eel, 
an Amberley trout and a Rye herring—all fish of one kind or 
another, it will be observed, which does not, however, imply 
in any way that the reputation of Sussex is fishy. 

Cornwall is said never to have been visited by the Devil, 
because when he got as near to it as Torpoint he noticed that 
everything vegetable or animal was put by the Cornish people 
into a pie—and he feared the same fate. He saw and heard of 
fishy pie, star-gazy pie, conger pie, parsley pie, herby pie, lammy 
pie, piggy pie and pies without number; so, “ fearing that they 
might take a fancy to devily pie, he took himself back into 
Devonshire.”” In a little shop window at Saltash there is, or 
was, a notice with this quaint inscription : 

Figgy puddn . ‘ 1d. a lump 

More Figgier . fe “= ; aii 2d. ditto 
Gorleston boasts of its ‘“‘ three-decker pie,”’ a huge sea pie 
three feet high and four and a-half feet long, weighing two 
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hundred and forty pounds and taking nine hours to cook ; it 
was built in three tiers and fed sixty men sumptuously Phe 
Woodmen of Arden, a noted company of archers in the time 
of the late Earl of Dudley, feasted at Witley on venison, the 
favourite and appropriate food of bowmen, supplemented by 
the traditional boiled ham and beans. Mention of venison 
reminds one that the leading inhabitants of Farnham, Surrey 
have met annually for more than a century and a-quarter to 
partake of a haunch of venison given by the Bishop of Win 
chester as 4 tree gilt in order that the townspeople might not 
poach his lordship’s deer.” Peterborough Bridge Fair dates 
from the time of Henry VI., and the Mayor gives a sausage 
luncheon, the idea being that it is the inauguration of the pork 


eason : this is also an annual custom \t the Great Hospital 
at Norwich there is a vearly goose feast to two hundred aged 
mnmate eacl est ha a quarter ola goose, a penny loat 


tobacco or tea—and a penny 

Tollesbury in Essex has its Gooseberry Fair, a featur 
of which has always been the baking of huge gooseberry pies 
There have been Tollesbury pies that held as much as a peck 
of fruit, and it ts said that pies were carried to the baker’s in 
Wheelbarrows and perambulators, so heavy and cumbersome 
were they 

The Salters’ Company have a famous pie of their own 
which is still made from a recipe of the fourteenth century, and 
is entered in the company’s books under date 17 Richard I] 
A.D. 1394. The ingredients are a pheasant, a hare and a 
capon, two partridges, two pigeons and two rabbits, all boned 
and put into paste in the shape of a bird, with the liver and 
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hearts, two mutton kidneys, forcemeat and egg balls, season- 
ing, spice, catsup and pickled mushrooms. Its official title is, 
“A moost Choice Paeste of Gamys to be eaten at ye Feste of 
Chrystemesse.” 

Another special company dish is well known at Sheffield 
Whenever a new Master Cutler is installed, the members of the 
Cutlers’ Company go to church, and before going they fortify 
themselves with “ browis.’’ This is neither more nor less than 
Scotch broth, consisting of boiling water, oatcake and fat, 
made palatable with various savoury seasonings. A_ local 
dainty which has far more than local fame is the Richmond 
Maid of Honour, a cheesecake of surpassing delicacy These 
cakes have been made for more than two hundred years from 
the same recipe, which, it is said, once changed hands at the 
price of a thousand pounds. Whether this be true or not, it 
is recorded in verse 

For lo! he gave for the small recipe 
(And sure he must be deemed a splendid donor 
A sum that might well solace you or me 
One thousand pounds to make a Maid of Honou 
Theodore Hook in his “ Gilbert Gurney” and the antiquarian 
Peter Cuningham both wax eloquent on the subject of the 
Kichmond Maids of Honour. 

A Royal and historic dish is the lamprey pie, which is pre 
sented to the King “ in all loyalty and humility ”’ by the Mayor 
of Gloucester. It is a_ fine, imposing erection, cased in 
golden brown crust of most alluring appearance, and eaten 
with due discretion. The lamprey is not so dangerous as its 
reputation FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COUNT RY-STDE. 


HERE was once an individual who laid down a book 
on heraldry with a sigh, saying he did not like it 
because there was nothing about Portugal in it. He 
was cut from the same piece of stuff as those people 
are who despise the scenery of rural England for not 

being “ grand’; and one is tempted to suspect that many of 
his hike, if confronted by the chain of the Andes, would turn 


sorrowfully away, admitting that it was all very nice, but where 
were the buttercups ? 

Tame or not, English country has the great merit of sug 
gestiveness, and the typical landscape of all but the northern 
most counties suggests nothing so much as peace. Even if it 
cries to the observer of peace when, to him, there is no peace 
it has a soothing quality which is infinitely restful. There are 
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no violent colours, no melodramatic contrasts ; the blues and 
greens and purples melt into each other and into the atmosphere 
like the hues in an opal. Yet peaceful though it be in the main, 
it can suggest drama, too. The orchards of the apple-growing 
districts can make themselves into a setting for many varieties 
of romance: for when the outbreak of blossom is over and the 
splendour of ripened apples past, they take on a strange and 
more mysterious charm with winter. When the wet grass is 
earthy green from long rains and the stems are bare against 
the low, dusky light of a stormy evening, or when the clear, 
yellow sky beyond their boughs has a suspicion of coming frost, 
what a background for tragedy they show us! Not necessarily 
a rustic tragedy, for in such a setting it is easy to conjure up 
some vision of medieval England that might take shape in a 
picture by Edwin Abbey. . . . Surely that is a woman's 
figure, prim and slim, trailing stealthily into the orchard to 
meet the man in leathern clothes stained with the red soil, who 
is pushing through the hazels? Here by the sombre crowding 
of wet apple trees we have passed by just in time to see one of 
those hopeless secret leave-takings that played so great a part 
in the lives of gently-born women in the Middle Ages, when 
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of professional beggarmen in the good old days before the advent 
of the village constable: the echo ot each interest and eacli 
event found its way sooner or later to the church doors, whil 
the sculptured saint which had escaped the devastating hand 
of the Puritan and the stained-glass martyr above the altar 
were the only representations of art and culture to a community 
in which most of the members could neither write nor read 
[here is something eternally fascinating about the church 
yards which surround our country churches, lying at their feet 
How the dark yews cover the ancient gravestones with theit 
mantle of shade, and how the weather-stains of years have 
merged the whole, branch and bole, stone and moss, lichen and 
pathway, into a mellowness that is never out of harmony with 
anything! How the fragile-looking white film of the cow 
parsley by the encircling wall stands up against the solemn 
caverns of shadow, an evanescent girdle of beauty thrown up 
as if in protest against the signs of inexorable fate on every hand ! 
Poetry and history seem to be hanging over these quiet en 
closures, hallowed by the affections of the living and the memorie 
of the beloved dead. Children may play among the mounds 
and chase each other between the trees, neighbours may chatte1 
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feuds ran high and might was right and electricity had not 
been tamed and taught to flash tidings across the chasms of 
separation ‘ 

sut, putting idle imaginations and dreams of bygone scenes 
aside, if we want to learn something more intimate and human 
of our humble forefathers than anything to be got from mere 
Statistics, we must go to the village church, which was the 
centre of rural life. Christenings, marryings and buryings were 
not the only things that took place under its shadow. It was 
the very Philippi of gossips (there are some things that time ts 
powerless to alter); in its precincts the local malefactor sat 
with his feet in the stocks, putting as good a face as he could 
upon an untoward matter; even the cockpit, in some places, 
had its corner in the churchyard. It must have been the church 
belfries and steeples that were the traveller’s chief guides to 
the small townships when high roads were few, and the distant 
tower seen far across the water meadows, or the slim, vane- 
crowned point cutting the sky above a mass of trees, must have 
been a welcome sight to footsore people and to the pedlars 
and minstrels who wandered over Britain from one year’s end 
to the other. At the gate of the churchyard sat the noble army 
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round the porch and lych-gate, the farmyard poultry may stray 
about on the grass and sheep break in and graze; but none of 
these things can reach the charmed dignity and pathos of the 
place to destroy it. Life comes, life goes: love, sorrow, re 
membrance—and hope—remain to create an atmosphere of 
their own, independent of everything 

Now and again we read curious little bits of biography on 
the head-stones, « ropping up ina wilderness of names and dates, 
touches of humanity, records of deaths at sea, in battle, in exile, 
under strange circumstances and at strange times. [ven the 
pompous eulogies, so dear to former generations, endless and 
inflated as they are, and stiff with lists of domestic virtues 
have something human about them. Whether true or false 
they mark the will to speak well of those who can no longer 
defend themselves, and if they call up an insufferable image t 
us who regard it across an interval in which the spirit of things 


has changed, they are yet interesting in their way After all 
those excellent fathers of families, bland and horrible, who 
never seem to have missed an opportunity of committing a 


suitable action, were men like ourselves, who did not live so 
completely before the public in their lives as they do in their 
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epitaphs They grumbled and laughed and suffered and 
fell in love like everybody else, and, after all, they had 
no hand in compiling the windy phrases which describe 
them 


gut if some were over-lavish with their sounding periods 
and grandiose diction, who erected a by the 
writer in a tiny churchyard on the Kentish Coast went on different 


those stone seen 


principles. The entire inscription on it was “‘ The Gansbys 
and Mrs. Horwood.” It would be interesting to know how 
many people were collected under this particular mound, and 
vhether cholera or some other epidemi had caused them to 
be hastily shovelled into a common resting-place. The flippant 
brevity of the legend might provoke a smile, but a faint note 
of horror floated through it too 


Some epitaphs are so amusing that they have become classics, 
and no doubt there are plenty more of the same kind lurking in 
out-of-the-way places, unknown beyond the parish bounds As 
we wander about we seldom come upon a village church or church 
yard that not contain quaint. In a remote 


does something 
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borders of England and Wales a memorial tablet 
church wall, on which is the following verse : 

When De ared before his eyes 

It did not him the least surprise, 

He left this world both « 
i better 


district on the 
adorns the 


ith appe 


alm and free 


In hope one to see 


Che imperturbable person whom it commemorates is one William 
Perrot, described as a “ gent,” who died in 1772. 

But the subject of epitaphs is wide and the limits of these 
rambling reflections are narrow; and an affectionate thought 
must to the familiar voices of the church tower. When 
the moon gets up, sharpening the black outlines of spire and 
tree, who does not love the eerie call that old friend, one 
of the many all over the kingdom which look upon 
the church as their own property? And that other voice, 
the bell, whose tongue sings an accompaniment to the 
recurrent drama of life and death ; as the sound comes across 
the fields it brings a message, the meaning of which many of 
us are apt to realise imperfectly. It calls some to true worship 
and prayer; it brings to many that easy, half-melancholy 
emotion which is generally mistaken for religious feeling ; but 
perhaps few who hear it tell themselves that it is crying aloud 
of a great debt that is owing to the quiet building beneath it—the 
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village church which has kept the working community together by 


its associations for countless years, whether that community 
recognises the fact or not. VIOLET JACOB. 
THE FAIRY SHRIMP. 


HAT our ponds and ditches occasionally bring forth 
certain curious and beautiful crustaceans is a fact that 
few are aware of, and even the wisest of us can only 
speculate as to the source whence they come, for 
they appear only sporadically and are discovered only 

by accident. The fairy shrimp (Chirocephalus diaphanus), a 
near relative of the celebrated “ brine-shrimp,” is one of these 
uncertain visitants, appearing and disappearing with a weird 
suddenness. The latest occurrence of this creature is recorded 
from Eton Wick Common, where about twenty were taken from 
a flooded ditch during the early part of this month. Specimens 
thereof were exhibited the last meeting of the Zoological 
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THE RUSH-FLOWERS 


Society. The fairy shrimp is a relatively large creature, trans- 
parent, and provided with a large array of long, oar-like legs 
ranged down each side of the body. Therewith the creature 
swims, on its back. During progression the legs move with a 
wave-like motion and in perfect unison. The males are remark- 
able for the huge size of the head. The body, in both sexes, is 
cylindrical and tapering, terminating in a pair of red filaments, 
which, it may be remarked, in the female are often imperfect, 
having been bitten off by violent males! The females are 
distinguished by the presence of long, flask-shaped brood-sacs, 
from which eggs are shed into the water. These eggs are of 


quite remarkable structure, the central mass of yolk being 
surrounded by a glairy envelope supported by spines, whose 
free ends are branched to form an interlacing network. It is 


supposed that they are carried about from place to place on 
the feet of birds; hence the uncertainty of their appearance. 
It used to be supposed that these eggs would not develop 
unless they were first dried, but this is now known not to be 
necessary. A relative of the fairy shrimp, the Apus, is no less 
rare, and in its general appearance recalls the giant king crab, 
Limulus. The most wenderful thing about Apus is the exces- 
sive rareness of males, not one being found among ten 
thousand females ! W. P Pycrart. 
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Sir Walter de Sodington Blount, Bt. 
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AWLEY HALL, like Uppark, which was presented 
to readers of CouNTRY LIFE in May, is a fairly 
early example of a house set on a spot chosen for 
prospect and not for protection Just as Uppark 
commands a view of wide stretches of our Southern 

coast lands and of the sea, so does Mawley Hall look forth from 
its spur of the Clee Hills upon an almost limitless picture ol 
hill and dale, field and wood, occupying one of the loveliest 
sections of our Western Midlands Ihe choice of site, however 
is not so remarkable in this case as in that of Uppark, for Mawley 
Hall was not built until English eighteenth century society 


lespite its artificiality and its classic taste, was beginning to 


have a leaning towards the romantic and the picturesque 
Pope— the friend of the Blounts— had already made his Twicken 
ham groves and grottoes, and Kent was just ‘* leaping the fence”’ 


and preparing to substitute scenes from French and Italian 
canvases for formal terraces and topiary eflects Ihe section 
of the parish of Cleobury Mortimer which forms the Mawley 
estate was possessed by Sir Edward Blount, fourth baronet, 
from 1717 to 1758; and as his initials, coupled with those of 
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Apollonia Throckmorton, his wife, appear prominently in the 
house, we know him to be the builder of the fine Palladian 
mansion which replaced an older hall. 

A Blount has more than once made some figure in our 
annals. Sir Edward was proud of his descent, and lived at a 
time when heralds had a remarkable power of reading the long 
forgotten past. So when Wotton, the bookseller, was prepar 
ing his work on the baronetage, he was able, on Sir Edward’s 
authority, to say that, ‘‘ This ancient family is said to take its 
rise from the Blondi or Biondi in Italy whose historians derive 
them from the Roman Flairi.’” From Italy the scene suddenly 
changes to Normandy, where we find one “le Blond, lord of 
Guisnes, surnamed from the fairness of his complexion.” He 
is set down as the father of Robert le Blund, whom the Domesday 
Commissioners found possessed of thirteen manors in Suftolk, 
and whose descendants were the Blounts, barons of Ixworth 
and lords of Orford. For long the family flourished and threw 
out branches. The Sir Walter who was with the Black Prince 
at Agincourt and the Blounts who were barons Montjoy and 
prominent men in the Tudor age, are the best known to history 
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But there were also Blounts of Orleton and of Tyttenhanger,. 
and there are still Blounts of Maple Durham and of Sodington 
Sodington is the south manor of the Worcestershire parish of 
Mamble, whose northern boundary is the Teme That is like 
ise the county boundary, so that Mawley, which comes down 
to the opposite bank of the river, is part of the Shropshire parish 
of Cleobury Mortimer fo these county borderlands came 
Sir Walter Blount “ of the Rock ”’ while the fourteenth century 
was still young He had taken to wife Joan, daughter to Sir 
William de Sodington, lord of that manor, and she inherited her 
father’s property, of which her husband thus became seized 
There his descendants lived their lives, and generations of them 
hall be passed by until we come to the Sir Walter whom the 
quarrel between Charles |. and his Parliament drove to take 
a public part \ student at Balliol College, a member of the 
Inner Temple, a Sheriff of Worcestershire and a member for 
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Droitwich, all went well with him until he warmly espoused 
the Royalist side in 1640. Two years later his zeal earned him 
a baronetcy, but again two years and it landed him in prison. 
He was captured at Hereford and sent to the Tower, for he was 
one of those Catholic Cavaliers who especially stank in the 
Puritan nostrils. We hear that Sodington was burnt and the 
estates confiscated. They even appear to have been sold in 
the year 1655, when he died in Devonshire. They must, how- 
ever, have been restored to his son by Cromwell or by Charles IT. : 
but from that date Sodington loses its pre-eminence as the 
seat of the family, and Mawley Hall begins to take its place. 
Sir Walter’s widow died there the year after his own demise, 
and his son did likewise in 1667. Yet even so late as 
1787 Nash, the historian of Worcestershire, tells us that, ‘‘ The 
house at Sodington has the appearance of having been formerly 
a place of some strength. Is said to have been damaged in 
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the civil wars, as burnt by Cromwell’s forces because the Blunts 
refused to make them arms at the forge. It is a very pleasant 
summer situation, on a gentle eminence, moated round, with 
four drawbridges.”” The damage must certainly have been 
repaired, for if Blounts died at Mawley they went on living at 
Sodington, so that Sir Edward when he gave Wotton the in- 
formation about the Italian origin of the family added that 
Sodington ‘has been the continued seat of the family to this 
day.”” That was in 1727, and as Mawley Hall passes unmen 
tioned we may safely conclude that he thought poorly of the 
old hall and had not yet built the new. No doubt he soon 
alter set about it, for it has the characteristics of houses built 
during the earlier half of George II.’s reign. It is a splendid 
bit of building, most sumptuously decorated, and it has only in 
very small matters of detail been altered since the day when 
Sir Edward completed it. He made one mistake, and that 
was in his choice of stone, for all the fine ashlar work has scaled 
and perished so badly that what was crisp and delicate sculpture 
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is now an almost amorphous mass. That is especially true of 
the once beautiful and elaborate doorcases which centre the 
east and south facades. On the other hand, the statues and 
vases that ornament the roof are in much better condition, 
although occupying a more exposed position, so that one sup 
poses their material to have come from a more durable quarry 
If the stonework has failed to stand the test of time, the brick 
work is in a perfect state of preservation. It is a good example 
of delicate and highly finished eighteenth century walling The 
bricks are of a rich red colour, and though carefully finished 
have an open, granular texture. They lie perfectly close 
together, being set, not with mortar, but with plaster of Paris 
In shape the house is a three-storeved rectangle with few breaks 
The centres of the east and south sides project very slightly 
the first terminating in a pediment. But to the west the centre 
is recessed, and a stairway, balustraded with wrought-iron 
work of good design, leads down to the garden Phe annexed 
ground floor sketch, while not pretending to perfect accuracy, 
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gives a correct idea of the form and disposition of the house 
plan. It much resembles that of Wingerworth Hall, which 
appeared in Country Lire on January 29th. There the number 
of windows on each side is exactly similar, and there are the same 
slight projection on the east and the recess on the west fronts. 
It will be seen also that the same rather excessive keystone 
supporting a kind of shelf has been used. Quite similar ones 
may be seen on the south side of Stoneleigh Abbey, and there 
also we get pilasters supporting small sections of an entablature 
which is not continuous, as that would have interfered with a 
third tier of windows. At Mawley Hall the same device has 
been resorted to, but in this case the great cornice runs above 
the second floor and has an attic storey above On the whole 
a comparison of the three 
houses makes it quite likely 
that they all had the same 
architect, and as the some- 
what mysterious ‘‘ Smith of 
Warwick” has the credit of 
having designed Stoneleigh and 
Wingerworth, we may also set 
down Mawley among his con- 
jectural works Nor is the 
likelihood of this lessened by 
an examination of the interior. 
We enter, as at Wingerworth, 
through a carved and_ pedi- 
mented doorway into a great 
central hall remarkable for its 
plaster-work. There and here 
the dining-room is to the right 
and the drawing-room to the 
left, and in both cases the 
drawing-room is wainscoted in 
oak with a scheme of large 
panels separated by fluted 
pilasters. Behind the hall, 
and opening from it through 
three arched apertures, the 
staircases are placed, and even 
the disposition of the remain- 
ing rooms is almost exactly 
similar. 

Those were days when 
artist craftsmen in stone, wood 
and plaster had considerable 
liberty in the choice and 
manipulation of the details of 
the ornamental work. The 
fact that in this respect 
Wingerworth and Mawley 
show, with much general like- 
ness, decided diversity in detail 
is therefore no argument that 
they were by different archi- 
tects. Mawley is altogether 
the more ornate house. The 
pair of great halls are exceed- 
ingly rich examples of the 
plasterer’s art at the time 
when Artari and Bagutti were 
rejoicing the hearts of leading 
architects like Gibbs and Kent 
with the somewhat excessive 
and eccentric character of 
their work. The trophy of 
arms over the hall fireplace is 
an exceptionally large example 
of a quite normal design. 
The panels on the staircase 
walls, containing medallions of 
Roman Emperors, of amorini 
and of Italian scrolls ending 
in mermaids, have their counterpart in many houses of the day. 
But either Sir Edward Blount himself or his craftsmen had 
considerable individuality, and so we find certain forms and 
details at Mawley which have hardly their like in anv other 
English house. The curious forms of some of the bedroom 
over-door and of the rococo ornamentation over the arches on 
the landing are certainly singular and audacious, if not alto 
gether gracious and satisfying. There is much play with certain 
animal forms. Beasts that seem intended for jaguars cling to 
the rococo ornamentation just mentioned. The heads of 
hounds and of stags are introduced into the composite capitals 
Four eagles with outstretched wings, holding snakes in their 
beaks. form the centre of one of the ceiling medallions. But 
the most curious use of a reptile is to be seen on the staircase, 
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where the handrail, starting at the end of the landing with a 
twisted tail, runs along in waves, descends the three flights of 
stairs and ends in a dragon’s head. Here certainly is a reptile 
of sufficient size to satisfy the requirements of the believer in 
sea serpents. The balusters are beautifully carved. and stand 
on a sort of battlemented parapet rather than on a string rhe 
face of this unusual feature is elaborately carved. Between 
festoons of flowers are groups ol implements ol music, painting 
and gardening, or arrangements of fishing-nets and shells. These 
were quite frequently used in houses contemporary with Mawley, 
the date of the Powderham staircase and of the Harlevford 
drawing-room, where we find such devices in plaster, being 


1755. Motifs of the same kind are also used in the large drawing- 
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room Che chimney-piece is of marble, a richly veined and 
coloured variety being used for it, except for the busts and the 
frieze. They are of Carrara marble, and the frieze is sculptured 
with flower festoons and implements like the staircase Phe 
same reappear on the overmantel, where a beautiful example 
of wood-carving in oak~— still betraying something of the spirit 
of Grinling Gibbons, though the design is much modified 

frames a picture of Sir Edward's children accompanied by their 
pet animals. Carved frames, treated in like manner, surmount 
the doorwavs, of which the architraves are themselves most 
elaborately sculptured. In this room there are lonic capital 
to the pilasters and half-columns, but the note of severity 
which they strike is qualified by the introduction of swags o 
fruit and flowers \bove is an entablature, of which man\ 
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of the members, including the modillioned cornice, are equally the state bedroom, but is now the billiard-room. Inlaying, 
rich in ornament Though there is little reserve in the scheme although it was a favourite mode of furniture decoration through- 
of this room, yet there is so much good proportion and so much out the eighteenth century, from the marquetry of Queen Anne 
judgment that it in no way offends or overwhelms. English to the chaste satinwood products of George III., was not usual 
taste was certainly not so good then as it had been under Wren, as applied to the walls of a room. But the little drawing-room 
but Mawley Hall is a typical example of the best that could at Mawley is inlaid from top to toe. Its ceiling is of plaster, 
be done under the earlier Hanoverians the outer panels having birds and flowers, while Aurora occupies 

Che bold character and high relief of the wood and plaster the centre. But, with that exception, the patterning of 
ornamentations of the hall and large drawing-room make them wood with wood is the keynote of the room. There is a certain 
excellent subjects for the camera, and they are perfectly re amount of inlay on the stairs—resembling that at Glemham Hall 
presented in the illustrations. That, unfortunately, is not the but the floor of the little drawing-room is a much more elaborate 
case with the most interesting and unusual decorative scheme example of parquetry, taking the form of radiation from the 
which the house possesse It is to be found in the apartment centre to an octagon-shaped border, the corners beyond being 
which lies between the large drawing-room and what was once filled in with squares. The determination to make the walls 
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depend entirely on inlay for their effect has led to a simplifying 
of the architectural forms, almost as in the case of a room 
decorated with Verrio’s painting. The necessary mouldings 
of architrave, pediment and cornice do not compete with, but 
are merely used to enhance, the effect of the inlay. Thus the 
capitals of the pilasters on the east and west walls are devoid 
of all relief in order to give full effect to the beautiful scroll 
work carried out in veneers of different coloured woods. Every 
large and salient member of the great cornice is likewise treated. 
The great doorway which centres the north side is inlaid in 
every part, and not, in this case, all in wood, for the foliage 
bands of the pediment mouldings are of brass, while in the 
centre of the portions of frieze above the half-columns charming 
little amorini holding sprays of flowers are carried out in ivory. 
lhe inlaid scrollwork on the pilasters encloses panels of various 
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shapes. Some of these are occupied by the little running sprays 
which wind within and without the banding which forms the 
panels. But many of the latter contain inlaid representation 
of birds and dragons. The space between the pilasters, both 
above the marble mantel-piece and on the opposite side of the 
room, is chiefly taken up by looking-glasses delicately framed 
in the Chippendale Chinese style. But above these looking 
glasses are ovals, the one containing the arms of Sir Edward 
the other the initials of himself and his wife. It is regrettable 
that all of this work is of too flat and delicate a nature to obtain 
anything like its right value in photographic reproduction. It 
must be seen to be appreciated, and even then the modern 
woven tapestry materials which have been stretched in the large 
wall panels have so much colour and pattern that they catch 
the eye and mar the general composition of this remarkabk 
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and valuable specimen of a class of decoration which is exceed 
ingly rare rhe relationship of our Catholic families with the 
Continent, and especially with Italy, may probably account 
for its presence here. Foreign workmen probably did the work 
and yet there is something decidedly English in its purity and 
reserve, and it should be compared with some of the earhies 
designs which Robert Adam made tor furniture to be cariied 
out by Thomas Chippendale, such as we find at Harewood and 
it Nostel! Priory When the small drawing-room was finished 
there seems to have been some otf the work over, or some reason 


for retaining the craftsmen a while, for it reappears in the cup 
board doors which fill the recess« ol the great room ove thr 
entrance hall Although, once we get beyond the highly orna 
mented landing and lobbies, there ts nothing upstairs to compar 
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with the richness of the ground floor apartments that have 
been described, yet there is excellent work to be seen in 
three of the bedrooms Ihe room over the little drawing 
room is called the Chinese Room Che name possibly arose 
trom the character of its furniture, for the embellishments have, 
is in the rooms below, a « lassic basis enriched in rococo manner 
rhe beautiful ceiling has classic griffins and centaurs and amorini 
sitting on its serells, and only two little cross-legged manikins 
have any reference to the Chinese manner of the day rhe 
half-columns that flank the mantel-piece have theit counterpart 
in the pilasters which occupy the same position in the next 
room rhe chief points to notice about them are their capitals. 
[he inventive fancifulness and audacious manipulation of 
classic forms which were noticed downstairs are again apparent 
in these capitals, Corinthian in form, but including the heads of 
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kissing children surmounted by doves with outstretched wings 
rhe Tapestry Room is interesting from the cove of its ceiling 
and the mode in which one end of it has been formed into a bed 
recess, with little dressing-rooms on either side 

So complete was the work of Sir Edward, fourth baronet 
that there was little to be added or altered by his successors 
Che dining-room, however, is got up in the manner of Robert 
Adam The work is restrained in character, and there is little 
detail, except in the frieze, which is especially fine in the 
sideboard recess, where it is composed of groups of musical imple 
ments entwined with grape-bearing vines. This recess was 
arranged as a curve, into which the sideboard with its typical 
pedestals and urns was fitted. It will date, as do one or two 
mantel-pieces about the house, from the time of Sir Walter 
Slount, sixth baronet Sir 
Edward, the builder, died in 
1757, and his elder son only 
survived him nine years. Then 
Sir Walter, the little boy who 
sits in the middle of the picture 
over the drawing-room fire 
place, and who, on arriving 
at man’s estate, married the 
co-heiress of Lord Aston, who 
brought him an_ additional 


fortune _ of two hundred 
thousand pounds, came into 
possession Soon after that 


we get a delightful glimpse 
of Mawley Hall and _ its 
occupants from the pen of 
Mrs. Philip Lybbe Powys of 
Hardwick House, near Henley. 
Her diaries are mostly con 
cerned with her home and her 
immediate neighbourhood. But 
she occasionally went furthe1 
afield. and would journey to 
her friends and relations, such 
as the Hills of Court-of-Hill, 
a place which, like Mawley, 
was set amid the spurts and 
sharp acclivities of the Clee 
Hills. It was while she was 
staving there, in September, 
1771, that her host was asked 
to bring a party over to dine 
with Sir Walter. Although 
the distance was only ten 
miles, the journey took two 
hours and three-quarters, the 
ladies travelling by coach and 
the gentlemen on horseback 
She describes the road over the 
hills as ‘“‘ more horrid than any 
I had yet seen,” but good 
spirits and a_ philosophic 
temperament prevailed, and 
she writes: ‘‘ We were shook 
mighty merry and were only 
forced to get out once.” 
They had been asked to get 
there early in order to see the 
house before dinner. The length 
of their journey did not prevent 
them from carrying out this 
plan, and the following is 
the description which she 
afterwards wrote to one of 
her friends: ‘‘ The floors are 
most of them inlaid like those 
of the Queen’s palace, as is 
the grand staircase ; that and the hall being exceedingly pleasant. 
very room is carved in the most expensive taste. In what is 
call’d the little drawing-room the wainscot, floor, and furniture 
are inlaid with festoons of flowers in the most curious manner 
with woods of different colours In this room is a cabinet of 
ivory and ebony, a present to the late Sir Edward from China 
It would take hours to examine it. Out of this is the state 
bedchamber, bed and furniture crimson velvet and gold lace 
Che library, eating-room, and large drawing-room all good 

| think Lady Blount has more chintz counterpanes than in one 
house I ever saw not one bed without very fine ones. But 
she seems to have everything very clever, and a thousand 
nick-nacks from abroad, as one generally sees in these Catholic 
families. The elegance of their table you may suppose not 
inferior to that of their house: genteelest service of plate, and 
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everything that was in season ZA / a device useful enough where 
The gentlemen at dinner, 1 AX: i hE UALR Db, pe iy iy there are two maids to serve 
speaking of the present dear- ZAI SSS SS SSS SS SSS Lyssa . an meals, but a delusion where 
ness of provision and rise of 4 ® Se SS 4, there is only one, and what pro- 
meat, Sir Walter said they HA } N N oft portion of clerical incomes can 
indeed were exempt from the S N N INI N support two ? 
imposition of a butcher, as they > LIBRARY. Ny OFFICES N - sen N PP The scullery flue is carried 
kill’d all their own, and did 4 Room i to the kitchen chimney - stack 
not go to market for one y < ES Ny N under the kitchen floor, but it is 
thing. This must be exceed- N Ni — \ not explained how falls of soot 
ingly comfortable to a man of | NSSESSSSSSSSS <8 are dealt with. It is perhaps 
large family and large fortune, LI® x: on plan B, however, that the 
both of which he is possessed ? EE Sw Aw Commissioners pride themselves 
of. . .  . Sit Walter and v T mn ss Se It should be explained in pass- 
Lady Blount are both about “Al < N ing that the whole idea of stock 
thirty, both rather handsome si; } STAIR x plans is made a dangerous delu- 

would be more so if both ~ S| sion by the fact that an aspect 
were not too inclined to grow : ' HALL HALL , has to be assumed, and on this 
fat; are most agreeable and | Aver 48 assumption a north point ap- 
easy in their manners, and hin SS g ook . pears on the plans. The kitchen 
have three charming boys, the (gt At Mm Xx faces west with a touch of south, 
eldest not three years old, GEL = = presumably that it may secure 
and a fourth coming. Never A “i NY the maximum of evening sun 
did three little creatures look te & TQS GR whiile the clerical dinner is being 
so pretty; the two youngest ga N s prepared, and any lack of com 
in fine sprigg’d muslin jams, the CSA BILLIARD —_ fortable warmth due to the 
eldest in a vest and tunic of iO % Room LARGE J chilliness of the kitchen range 
tambour (Lady Blount’s own N SMALL DRAWING & will thus be made up by natural 
work), large sprigs of gold on a y | Fo RMERLY ROON\ agencies. The range is so placed 
thin muslin lin’d with pink.” : Z STATE DRAWING |. that the light comes over the 

The description of the rooms 1 77 RON ¥ cook’s right shoulder, and I dis 
will almost answer for the pre- o BEDROON\ tress myself by imagining her 
sent day, except for the coun- A f ¢ N — ee to = — 
terpanes and the cabinet. They Y " ¢ , . mf wot with her right hand anc 
iene gone the way of most of vy SS —E Ss SS —_ ES se ~ a ae to espy its contents But 
the furniture, for the present and = g ; perhaps it is the desire of the 
ninth baronet does not make = Commissioners to give prefer 
Mawley Hall the place of his y el ot ential treatment to left-handed 
residence. Fortunate is the é cooks. However, any irritation 
tenant who settles in this stately that may afflict the carnal mind 
and interesting mansion, so per- _/°, Of the more usual right-handed 
fect an example of our late , : AF atta class may be assuaged by the 
Palladian style, and so ad- ; : consolations derived from seeing 
mirably placed in accordance : 2 the family playing tennis, fos 
with the. ideas which prevail GROUND PLAN. 


to-day rather than with those 
of the time when Sir Edward pegged out the spot where his 
new mansion was to arise. ¥ 


; " . 
STEREOTYPING THE ' 
’ > ’ y 
- PARSONAGE HOUSE. 
(COMMUNICATED ) 

AST week attention was directed in the pages of COUNTRY 
Lire to the attempt made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to stereotype parsonage houses, but it 
is worth while to examine the proposals more closely 
by the light of the official drawings and specifications. 

The former are for two types of houses, A to cost about 
one thousand eight hundred pounds, and B one thousand five 
hundred pounds. Now it is impossible to provide in two 
sets of stock plans, or in two hundred, for every sort of 
site and all kinds of local conditions. Sites are, roughly, 
of three kinds—town, suburban and country—and all three 
present totally different problems. Possibly on the principle 
of the via media of the Anglican Church (to use Cardinal 
Newman’s phrase) the Commissioners have adopted a 
markedly suburban plan to suit all conditions. Their ideal 
marches with that of the speculative builder—a double- 
fronted villa, with just so much invention as is involved 
in providing a few side- windows. One can see scores of 
decent villas in the London suburbs where the limitations of 
a fifty-feet frontage have produced results more attractive. 
The general idea of both A and B is that of an almost square 
box with back additions. In the country certainly, and in 
the suburbs probably, either an oblong or an L-shaped plan will 
give infinitely better results, while the restricted conditions 
of town sites make anything like a stock plan a_ hopeless 
impossibility. 

In plan A, moreover, the doors of dining and drawing 
rooms and of study open across the fireplaces, and I| pity the 
parson who has to endure an arrangement so uncomfortable. 
There is a serving hatch from the dining-room to the pantry, 


the principal window of the 
clerical parlour—a bay — faces 
the same way as the kitchen, and this may therefore be assumed 
to be the garden tront of the house. In stock plans we are 
entitled to look for economic merits if for no other, but the 
plumbing is devised on extravagant lines. for the soil drainage 
runs on three sides of the house. 

I come now to the specification, which is an amazing 
document. It does lip service to the obvious propriety of 
using local materials where possible, and proceeds to lay down 
that the front doorstep shall be of York stone. The picture 
of, say, a Cornish parson bringing his doorstep from Yorkshire 
when there is granite in the next field is sufficiently alluring. 
Bricks are to be either Stocks or Flettons. The latter are cheap 
near Peterborough or in London, but what will the Bristol man 
say? The limit of absurdity is reached when we find specified 
the ears for the rain-water pipes to come from one maker and 
some patent catches from another. Both are admirable firms ; 
but surely the limit of grandmotherliness is reached when the 
parson may not get his village blacksmith to make iron ears 
to fix his pipes, but must send perhaps three hundred miles 
away for them. 

Of the designs of the exteriors there is little to say save that 
thev are not offensive ; but how in the name of architecture can 
they suit all districts from the bleak North to the more gracious 
atmosphere of the South Coast? How, one may pertinently 
ask, can the same design be reasonable both for a Yorkshire 
house, built in rubble, with a roof of thick stone slates, and a 
rough-cast house with thin green slates or red tiles? Then as 
to the details of workmanship, the lithographed plans, which, 
complete with specification, etc., can be bought for one 
guinea, include one small sheet of detailed drawings drawn 
one-eighth full size, a reduction unheard of in practice. 
There are no half-inch details, and, indeed, one cannot 
expect them at the price; but without them it would be 
a bold man who would set a country builder to interpret 
the small scale drawings. Perhaps the architect, who, as the 
Commissioners insist, is to superintend the erection of par 
sonages from these preposterous plans at the fee of two and 
a-half per cent., is to fill up the gaps? If so I do not envy 
him the task. 

As you said last week, the Commissioners are clearly 
entitled to assure themselves that, where they provide the 
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1 parsonage, in whole or in part, it shall be soundly and 
convementiy built: but it is absurd that local discretion shall 
be fettered by laws like the foregoing or others, of which the 
lollowing 1s representative [he sitting-rooms must not be less 
| have sat in many vicarage drawing-rooms 
where the ceilings were only eight feet high, and neither the 
health nor happiness of the incumbent seemed to be failing. 


than nine teet high 


Ihe whole scheme of planting parsonages of one type up 
ind down the country is calculated to discourage men who 
are ready and able to build in the light of local needs and 
traditions, and to give the parson the most inefficient house 
at the highest cost on the pretence of saving him half 
the architect’s te It would be still 
av indetensibl tem if the plans had 
been drawn by a committee consisting 
of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren 
and Mr. Norman Shaw, for elasticity of 
design is of the essence of successful 
irchitecture As, however, the official 
plans and specification carry on their 
faces the defects which I have here 
briefly indicated, the Commissioners will 
do weil to relegate them to the limbo 
which is reserved for disastrous experi 
ments, architectural and otherwise. 


AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 
fhe END OF THE SHOW 


ERY vreat regret will be felt 
that alter the pleasant open 





ing the weather broke up 
last week and seriously inte 
fered with the prosperity of 
the exhibition On the Friday there 
was a large falling off in the attendance 
is compared with the previous year, 
and this was accentuated on the 
Saturday In the end the show must 
be described as having been, as far as 
visitors were concerned, better than 
Gloucester, and not so good as New 
castle But this was only in regard 
to the number of spectators Laken F. Babbage 
all round, the quality of the show 
was the best that has ever yet been provided Many of the 
inimals that were rejected in their respective classes would, 
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TATTON HERALD. 
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it is safe to say, have been winners in the show a few years ago. 
On Saturday last little remained to do. It rained heavily most 
of the day, and it is to the credit of the visitors that they were so 
numerous. Local classes for draught horses in gear were judged, 
and so were a few of the championships given by the Lancashire 
Agricultural Society. The most popular feature of the day was 
the competition for the jumping championship, which was very 
keenly contested and made a first-class exhibition. We give 
this week portraits of the two Shires that achieved the highest 
distinction of their breed. One is Tatton Herald, bred, as his 
name indicates, by the late Lord Egerton ot Tatton. He 
belongs to Messrs. H. and R. Ainscough, and was foaled in 
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BARDON FOREST PRINCESS. Copyright, 

1907. The other is Bardon Forest Princess. She was first at 

Gloucester and won the gold cup at the Shire Horse Show. <A 
big, lengthy mare, she is just now in 
her very best condition and at the 
show was felt to be invincible. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON AT MIDSUMMER. 
IT is often said that a view of the country 
from the windows of an express train gives the 
traveller but a poor idea of the real state of the 
crops, and that the only way to form a correct judg- 
ment on the point is to walk through them. There 
is some truth in the remark; but a practised eye 
can detect deficiencies even when rushing past the 
fields at fifty miles an hour, and, after all, it is 
the only way to collect much information, except 
from hearsay. On the longest day I passed 
through several corn-growing counties in the 
Midlands, and the impression given was that 
crops generally are healthy and of good colour, 
but rather late. lor a heavy yield wheat should 
be in full bloom by June 21st, and barley for fine 
quality should be in ear Neither had reached 
those stages, and to that extent I consider both 
crops handicapped. Wheat varies exceedingly 
in bulk of straw and evenness of plant, but much 
of it is then on the ground and very patchy. A 
farmer on the Cotswolds gave but a poor account 
of the prospects on the hill farms either for hay 
or corn. I saw no light crops of clover or grass, 
but plenty of the former which must yield two 
tons per acre. Most of the grazing fields were 
full of grass, and many struck me as being 
sadly under-stocked. Many pieces of mangold 
were singled with a full plant and looking well. 
On the whole, I think we have the makings of a 
good season, but all will depend on the critical 
month of July. 

Ine CuHartock Pest. 

Either the spraying system is very little 
used or for some reason its beneficial effects are 
much overrated. Some fields are as golden as 
though a crop of mustard was being grown instead 
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Copyright of barley, and everywhere the charlock is far too 
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much in evidence. It is now forming seed, and the land will be full of it for years 
to some unless strong measures are taken Before spraying was heard of we 
used to use the re iping hook or the sevthe to cut off the blooms just above the 
growing barley or oats, thereby preventing much seeding ; but it was, at be st, 
but an imperfect process. Where fields are badly infested the following is 
good farming and worth a trial for sickening the land for the growth of 
charlock or “ wild mustard.” Early in spring sow mustard, using a little 
nitrate to force a thick crop When well grown plough it in, and repeat the 
process with a second and third crop. After this treatment the land will be in 
fine condition for wheat, and should charlock seed germinate, the plants will be 
weak and sickly after the land has had such a surfeit of its near relation. 
Other weeds will a'so have been smothered, and thus the land will not only be 
clean, but in good heart A. T. M. 
Ine Time or Turnips 

By the end of June all the turnips should be sown. Some people like to 
finish sowing by the middle of the month, and if it can be done, well and good, 
but seeding completed a fortnight later will yield a full crop in an average year. 
The younger farmers, and some of the older ones too, show a disposition nowadays 
to hurry things a bit, and in their eagerness to get the seed into the ground they 
are not infrequently discovered curtailing the labour spent in the preparation 
of the soil. This is not good policy. Their predecessors of a generation ago 
were more anxious to obtain a fine tilth than to secure an early finish, and they 
were right in that ; but they had one curious custom—they had a fixed date for 
commencing sowing, and not an ounce of seed would they sow until that date 
arrived, no matter how good the weather or how suitable the soil. And as the 
appointed day was near the end of May—a full fortnight later than present-day 
practice—it was often well into July before the drilling was done. I have 
seen turnips sown at the end of July ; but that is too late, as the remaining part 
of the growing season is not long enough to allow them to reach full maturity 
It is needless to say that the turnip crop is one of the most important in a farming 
course In Great Britain one and a-half million acres are annually sown with 


IN THE 


ROCK-WALL EDGINGS. 

HE better ways of gardening ate chasing away some ot 
the old horticultural bogies. Among these, one of 
the most prevalent, and by no means yet extinct, is 
the unnecessary turf slope. It is just possible that 
in some forms of garden design, where there are 

large lawns and spaces, a glacis of turf may be desirable, 
although the change of level that gives rise to it is probably 
always the better for being treated as a terrace, with a 
retaining wall, and such superstructure of parapet or balustrade 
as the calibre of garden and its general design may demand. 
But there are hundreds of thousands of smaller gardens 
where the turf bank, so uninteresting in itself and sc 
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turnips, which is far in excess of the two other root crops—potatoes and mangolds 

put together The average yield in Great Britain over a number otf vears is 
only about thirteen or fourteen tons per acre, but in the North of England and 
in Seotland, where this crop flourishes the best, the average yield of counties 
goes up to well over twenty tons. Individual farms will produce regularly 
thirty tons per acre, but on fairly good land an average of about twenty or twenty 
two tons is not to be complained about In the North turnips are always sown 
in drills about twenty-seven inches apart, and never on the flat rhe plant 
ire left by the hoe at singling about eight inches apart in the rows, and the number 
of plants per acre works out therefore at about twenty-nine thousand. In actual 
practice, however, there are blank spaces left where plants have died, and 
the distance apart may exceed the standard somewhat, and the full theoretical 
number of plants is rarely obtained ; probably twenty-five thousand is about 
the average on good land, free from finger-and-toe disease rhe feeding value 
ot turnips is, as most people know, determined by the percentage of dry mattet 
which the roots contain. Varieties differ pretty considerably in this respect 
In the same year, and under the same conditions, this difference may amount 
to as much as two per cent It is in this direction perhaps most of all that an 
advance in turnip culture may be looked fort rhe capability of one variety to 
yield a higher percentage of dry matter than another is not an accidental circum 
stance due to external conditions, but is a quality inherent in the plant Phis 
is readily seen if the analyses of a number of varieties, taken over a period of 
years, be compared rhe richer varieties always surpass the poorer, no 
matter what the character of the seaso.1 may be If, therefore, it be possible, 
which, no doubt, it is, by breeding to produce a variety or type which will yield 
a crop having a higher percentage of dry matter than any now obtainable, the 
result will be equivalent to an increase in tonnage on present percentages. The 
effect of seasonal influence on the quality of turnips is very great, as may be 
supposed In the year 1go1 crops were of poor quality ; in 1904 they were 
good, and it required three tons in the former year to vield as much nutriment 
as two tons gave in the latter. . © 
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troublesome to mow, can, with but little trouble, be replaced 
by a dry wall of stone or brick, which can itself be made 
a garden of delight. Where such walls are made between 
stretches of turf, and where the wall top finishes level with the 
upper ground, it is wel! to have, at the top of the wall, a border 
of not less than three feet wide for plants, and especially for 
small bushy forms, such as Berberis or Scotch Briar. It not 
only serves to accentuate the break of level, but is a safeguard 
against possible accident by walking over. It is better not to 
have a border at the foot of the wall, the more easily to enjoy 
and tend the plants in the joints, as well as the nearest on 
the higher level; they can thus all be seen and enjoyed to 
the full. Also there are a number of flowers that are specially 
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beauti{ul when seen against the sky, such as Yucca filamentosa 
und manv of the Irises; these can thus be conveniently seen 
fhe planting should he done so that the wall and 
border are united by bringing some of the border plants and 
bushes into the upper joints of the wall and letting some ol the 
wall plants run up on to the level. If the change of level is but 
slight, only a foot or eighteen inches, a great deal of good effect 
mav be gained, and especially if the pathway is also of stone. 
Phe illustrations show how much pleasant gardening may 
be done by such treatment, and it will easily be seen how the 


from below 





same may be applied to many a place where there is still a dull 
turf bank. Moreover, for the growing of the hosts of spring 
and early summer flowers—Aubrietia, Alyssum, Rock Pinks, 
Saxilrages, Cerastium, Iberis and their congeners—no place is 
more suitable. Even if the rock-wall is in shade, the Mossy 
Saxifrages, small Ferns, Mimulus, Tiarella, Smilacina and Welsh 
Poppy will thrive to perfection 

In many places there are local quarries where flat stones, 
well suited for steps and pavements, may be had. In laying 
them it is best to keep them as large as possible, and to give 
time to fitting them together as they are, rather than to knock 
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them into shape with the hammer that the dexterous workman 
is only too fond of wielding. G. JEKYLI 


Green Peas in Late AuTUMN 


WELL GROWN garden Peas are always welcome, and the season during which 


they are procurable in a fresh state ts al! too short Phere is no reason, however, 
why the supplies of this vegetable should commence with the early days of June 
ind terminate the first week in August, as is usually the case By careful manage- 
ment and the selection of suitable varieties good Peas may be gathered as late 


is the first week in October rhe chief enemy that the cultivator of late Peas 
has tocontend with is mildew, a fungus 
that isenabled to establish itself on the 
plants whenever their constitution is 
weakened or growth receives a serious 
check. For this reason deeply trenched 
and heavily manured soil is essential, 
and it is a good plan to make trenches 
one foot wide and six inches deep in 
which to sow the seeds. If covered 
with the necessary two inches of soil, 
a trench four inches deep will be left, 
and this will enable the grower to give 
the plants liberal soakings with water 
and weak liquid manure during the 
dry weather of August. Another point 
which must be strictly observed is to 
sow the seeds thinly, two inches apart 
each way being a good distance 

Crowded plants are certain to be 
attacked by mildew. On the evenings 








THE FLAGGED PATH. 


of very hot days the haulm should be 
well syringed with clean water, as this 
will prevent attacks by thrips For 
sowing now the varieties Gladstone 
Ne Plus Ultra and Autocrat may b« 
used All are Peas of first quality, 





Ne Plus Ultra growing six feet high 
For sowing at the end of July an early 
variety, such as Dwarf Gem or Gradus, 
should be used, s toth mature 
quickly, a feature that is necessary 
when the seeds are sown at such a 
late date H. 
THINNING OF SEEDLINGS 

One of the most important duties 
in the garden at the present time, 
expecially after heavy rains. is the 
thinning out of seedling plants 
Growth has been very rapid, and that 
is a greater reason for giving the 
individual plant plenty of space to 
develop its true character. [tis also wise, 
especially with regard to such flowers 
as the Sweet Pea, to remove the first 
buds, so that greater strength may be 
thrown into those that are to come 
after The first flowers are seldom 
satisfactory, and are a drain on the 
plants; they are neither normal in 


size nor in colouring The thinning 
out applies to vegetables as _ well as to 
flowers rhe soil should also le 


stirred frequently to encourage the 
roots to greater development. Success- 
ful gardening depends much on simpk 
rules—the thinning of the seedlings, 
careful after-attention and the removal 
of seed-pods, unless these are required 
for seed purposes. When flowers and 
seeds are allowed to mature at the 
same time the strength of the plant is 


sapped. There is wisdom in removing 
the first buds from Sweet Peas and 
plants of strong growth It throws 


greater vigour into those that are to 
come after and there is a _ longer 
season of flowering ¢. 


FLOWERS AT THE Royat AGRICUL- 
TURAL Society's EXuIBirTioNn 


As horticulture is in this country 
officially recognised as a branch of 
agriculture, it is fitting that flowers 
and other products of the garden 
Copyright should be given a prominent place 
in the annual show arranged by 
the Royal Agricultural Society. At 
Liverpool this year the flower tents were thronged with visitors, notwith- 
standing the fact that a charge was made for admission. This proves that the 
executive committee of the society did quite right in arranging for a horticultural 
show, and no doubt this section of the exhibition will be still more extended 
in future. A remarkable feature of the flowers shown this year was the very 
high standard of quality that was maintained throughout the whole show 


GARDEN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We are constantly receiving enqutries about flower-gardening 
generally and planting roses in particular, and we would, therefore, |« 
grateful to any of our readers who cared to send in photographs ot 
seautiful effects which have been actually realised in gardens this 
Suntmer., 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HERE is no part of the East Coast of England which 
possesses greater interest for the historian and the 
lover of Nature than the coast-line which, roughly 
speaking, extends from Aldborough to Dunwich. 
Poets like Mr. Swinburne, gazing on the ruins of 

what once were noble ecclesiastical buildings, and considering 
all that they represent and suggest, have tried to build up from 
their imaginations a world in which they largely figured. 
To-day the visitor finds a solitude where once there was a 
throng of residents. Tourists make their appearance during 
the holiday season; but on many a lovely morning one can 
look along the lonely seashore for miles and see nobody. The 
shore and the marsh remain the same, and so do the wildfowl 
that, in lessened numbers, float on the billows or cleave the 
air; but the human procession that has all the time been 
passing has dwindled with the centuries. Only the ruins at 
Dunwich and Leiston carry the mind backward. To Mr. Henry 
Montagu Doughty must be given credit for having sifted out 
in the Chronicles of Theberton, a Suffolk Village (Macmillan 
and Co.) the material facts out of which it is possible to realise 
the past and the changes that have occurred. Mr. Doughty is 
particularly well fitted for this task. He belongs to a family which 
is connected with the neighbourhood and has produced several 
men of mark. His brother, Mr. Charles Montagu Doughty, has 
written one or two books that have been much admired by the 
more discriminating of his contemporaries. One is that abso 
lutely unique work of travel, ‘“‘ Arabia Deserta,” and the other 
his poem “ Adam Cast Forth.’ There is thus a literary tradition 
in the family, and the author of the Chronicles of Theberton and 
the author of the “ Arabia Deserta”’ have, in common, a fine 
natural style and a sound and simple taste. The latter tells 
to great advantage in writing the history of a parish, because so 
much depeads on the skill and judgment with which are selected 
the facts and incidents illustrative of the various times. 

In this review we do not propose to follow Mr. Doughty in 
detail through his history, ner to launch out into any strictly 
critical enquiry, but only to mention a few miscelianeous points 
that we have found interesting. Let us begin with the thumb- 
nai! picture which Mr. Doughty has sketched irom the materials 
supplied by the Domesday Book. It is valuable because no doubt 
it shows what must have been in a great many English manors. 
He telis us that the present area of Theberton is probably much the 
same as it was in the Conqueror’s time ;_ that is, something under 
two thousand acres. In the days of Edward the Confessor there 
had been one free man in Theberton, who held sixty acres under 
one Ulf, son of Maning Suirt, and there had been one plough and 
two acres of meadowland put at one pound a year ; but Williams, 
surveyor, had found the land falling out of cultivation, and the 
value falling. Mr. Doughty considers that the plough implied 
as much “ earable”’ land as a team of eight oxen and one plough 
could work in twelve months. Roughly speaking, we might cal! 
it a hundred acres. Thus does he get his picture of an English 
manor in the time of William the Conqueror. Ther» are about a 
hundred acres of cultivated plough land in the centre, and round 
it nineteen hundred acies of waste, where red, fallow and roe deer, 
wolves and wild boars, beaver and bears found harbourage. The 
waste, to some extent, was only the technical waste of the manor, 
and was of considerable use to the cultivators. The swineherd, 
for instance, led out his swine at the proper time to eat the 
mast and acorns, exactly as Scott has pictured Gurth doing in 
“ Ivanhoe.” Rude huts had, no doubt, been put up for the herds- 
men and the other labourers, or such of them as had not to 
sleep with the animals over which they had charge ; and on the 
seacoast there were probably little cots for the fishermen who, 
as far back as history goes, have wrung their little livelihood 
from the sea. We must imagine it all very rough, very simple, 
very home-made. In those days the cottager had to put up his 
own dwelling and make use of such materials as lay ready to his 
hand. Mr. Doughty tells us of the yards attached to each hut, 
aad interprets the word “yard” in this case to mean garden. 
No roads come into the picture at all because they had not been 
made in this district. There were only rough tracks worn by the 
solid cart-wheels and forest trails for foot-people. 

That is one picture ; and having seen it we turn the screw 
of the literary cinematograph and make the next one show the 
days of Henry II. Looking down from the high ground of 
Minsmere, where the deserted cottages of the coastguards have 
been turned into a dwelling-house, we see in mid-field the ruin 
of a great ecclesiastical building, concerning which the present 
writer is bound to confess that he had no information until he 
was supplied by Mr. Doughty. Originally it was the Church 
of St. Mary de Insula, so called because in those days the tidal 
waters ebbed and flowed round it 


At that time the famous house of Biged was the dominant 
one in the district, but it fell into decay alter the great dispute 
that the Earl of Bigod had with Edward I. Considerations of 
space make us jump over the period of the Black Death, of 
Chaucer and his interesting description of Suffolk men and 
women in Ins famous pilgrimage. We must pass a thousand 
interesting things about Holloaing Largesse, Suffolk Fair Maids, 
Buli Baiting and other wild sports, and the dark chapter of 
superstition when witches were destroyed wholesale in the 
district, and take just one or two points for consideration. We 
cannot help quoting the epitaph of John Fenn, a wheelwright, 
who ‘was buiyed 24 Octobris in woollen in Theberton Church 
yard.” It is very touching in its way : 
Here is a stone to sitt vpon 
Vunder which lies in hopes to rise 
lo ye day of blisse and happiness 
Honest John Fenn the sonn 
Of William Fenn clarke and 
Late rector of this parish 

oft this 

Liveing and seqvestered for 

his loyalty to the late 

King Charles the first 

Hee departed this life the 

22 day of October anno dom. 


Being turned out 


1675 

To pass on to 1705, it is extremely interesting to notice the 
payments that were made for destroying vermin and also what 
creatures were considered vermin at vatious times. The fox was 
certainly one of the worst malefactors. The following list is 
instructive : 

It had 
substantial 


enacted in the 
persons In 


been Elizabeth, that two 


should be 


honest and 
“dystributors of the 
provision for the destructyon of noyful fowells and vermyn,”’ and they 
authorised to pay: 


relgn of 


each parish, named 


wert 


For three crows, choughs, pies, or rooks heads rd 


lor every six eggs or young birds... 1d 
lor every twelve starlings eggs re 


hereafter in this act mentioned that is to say 


For every head of martyn, hawke, furskett, mold kytt 


busard, schagge, cormorant, ryngtayle ; 2d 
lor every two eggs of theirs .. ~ id 
lor everye yron (erne) or osprey’s head yal 
lor the head of every woodwall, pye, jay, raven, or kytte id 
lor the head of everye byrd which is called the kyngfisher 1d. 
For the head of everye bullfynche, or other byrd that 

devourythe the blowthe or frute ° rd 
lor the head of every fox or grey (badger) rad 
And for the head of everye fytchene, polcatte, wesell, 

stott fayrbode, or wylde catte * - ; 1d. 
lor the head of everye otter or hedgehog . 2d 
And, for the heads of three ratts, or twelve myse.. rd 


Particularly it should be noted that a penny was paid for every 
twelve starlings’ eggs. The starling was numerous enough to 
be considered a pest in Queen Elizabeth’s reign; at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century its numbers seem to have been 
very greatly reduced, but to have swollen immensely in the 
middie of the century. As late as 1719 rooks, foxes and pole 
cats were still brought in and their heads paid for. In 1739 
a man named Danbrook was paid for one fox, seven polecats 
and one weasel. By the way, the weasel, under the name of 
‘‘whitteritt,”’ was credited with many evil characteristics. In 
1733 a ‘‘dog wipe”’ was purchased for fourpence, for the 
purpose, it would seem, of whipping the dogs out of church. 
We read in various places of sums being voted for the purpose 
of repairing the thatch of the church. So the story goes on till 
we come to comparatively recent times. Mr. Douglhity tells us 
that from 1754 to 1781 “out of one hundred and forty-four 
persons married in Theberton, one. hundred and five could not 
write their names; trom 1781 to 1814, one hundred and thirty 
nine persons out of two hundred and eight were unable to sign ; 
from 1813 to 1836, out of one hundred and fifty-six persons 
ninety-six were illiterate.’ In 1838 there was a great change 
in the relations between the farmers and the parson, owing to the 
commutation of tithes. The old tithe-barns were no longer needed 

A long article might be written about the enclosure of the 
commons, an act which Mr. Deughty very greatly deplores ; 
and it is with real regret that we find ourselves unable to afford 
more than an allusion to the Suffolk sportsman and _ his 
dissertation on the ‘Setting Dog.” 


PIGMIES AS THI ANCESTRAL 
Die Stellung der Pygmaenvolker in 
des Menschen, by P. W. Schmidt, Stuttgart 
1910, price 9.6 marks.) 
ALTHOUGH circumstantial accounts of the 
were current in the day 
fully 


rYPE OF MANKIND 
der Entwicklungsgeschicte 


(Strecker and Schréder 


of black dwarts in the 
of Herodotus, it 
swcquainted with the 


existence 
region of the head-waters of the Nile 
make us 


has been reserved for modern times to 








32 
characteristi { these remarkable and interesting tribes If the ordinary 
cle iti { the name pigmy r pyemy, trom a Greek w rd signifying a fist, 
ul the | yth from the elbow to the knuckles in an average mat that 1 
iv. between thirteen and fourteen inches—the dwarfish character of these 
negrillos, as they are called by anthropologists, was much exaggerated by the 


uncients,. the height of the women of the Akka tribe being about tour feet That 
these Central African pigmies belong to the negroid branch of the human race 
evident from the trizzh haracter of their hair, as well as from their general 
physical characteristi but they differ from the true negro by whom they 
we surrounded in their short and broad skulls The pigmies of Equatoria, among 
vhom the average height f the men has been estimated at tour feet seven 
mad that of the women at four teet three inche ire, however, by no 
ims the only dwart races m Africa For the nearly extinet Bushmen of the 
Cape, characterised by their tanny coloured skins and the extreme development 
{ trizzine in the hair, likewise come under the ime category, although thei 
tature i msiderably in exce { that of the Akka Neither are pigmy race 
ted to the African ¢ tinent Phe Mincopie # the Andaman Island 
represent an Asiat grouy { pigmies technically known as negritos, which 
from the negro-like Melanesians and Papuans not only by their inferior 
tature, but likewise by their short and broad skulls. Other Asiatic pigmic 
ire the Samangs and Sakais of the Malay Peninsula, certain tribes of the Philip 
pine umd others from the Indo-Malay Islands, while the existence of yet another 
representative of the group has recently been announced in New Guinea How 
lose may be the relation between the negrillos of Africa and the negritos of 
tropical Asia is difficult to decide but, in addition to their short heads, bot! 
ippear to represent the original, and therefore very ancient, population of the 
uintries they inhabit, and are evidently waning group unable to withstand 
unpetition with higher type tf mankind Further, it is noticeable that both 
ire indigenous to the tropical and subtropical regions of the globe, where we 
hould naturally expect the human race to have been evolved from its ape-like 
lorerunners 
Writing on this subject so long ago as 1888, the late Sir W. H. Flower 
bserved that This view opens a still larger question, and takes us back to 
the neighbourhood of the with of India as the centre from which the whole of 
the great negro race spread, east over the African continent, and west over the 
islands of the Pacific, and 
the least modified descendants of the primitive members of the great branch 


our littl Andamanese fellow-subjects as probably 


if the human species characterised by their black skins and frizzly hair.” Here, 
then —putting on one side the question as to whether the Asiatic or the African 
group represents the oldest and strictly ancestral type we have an admission 
on the part of one of our greatest anthropologists that, so tar as the frizzly 
haired races are concerned, the pigmies appear to be the most primitive of the 
existing races of mankind In the work before us Dr. Schmidt goes considerably 
thead of this cautious generalisation, and claims that pigmies, as a whole, must, 
from their ethnological history, be undoubtedly regarded not only as some of 
the oldest types in the world, but as actually the oldest and ancestral type 
Urvolker) lo enter into the reasons on which his conclusion rests would be 
uut of place in this journal; but it may be mentioned that the author lays 
tress on the fact that pigmies rarely paint their bodies, and that 


n their pure 


tate perforation of the ears, nose and lips, as well as tattooing and several other 


practices common among savage tribe were altogether unknown his evidence 
is supplemented by their implements and weapons, more especially their bows 
md arrows In regard to the latter Dr. Schmidt states that Among the pig- 


mies we find the oldest type of bow and arrows, which comes nearest to the 
primitive form (Urform) of bow and arrows, and it seems that the pigmies were 
the inventors of these weapons.” In place, then, of the small corporeal size 
of the pigmies being, as has frequently been suggested, a degraded character, 
jt is regarded by the author as a primitive one ; and it must be confessed that 
this accords with what we know of the evolution of other animals, namely, 
that the ancestral forms are the smallest As regards sociological development, 
the author declares that pigmies can be compared only with Australians and 
lasmanians, and that in many respects they are even lower 

In another passage the author discusses the fact that the oldest-known 
remains of man hitherto discovered are not those of pigmies, and argues that 
this affords no contradiction to his views, seeing that such remains, with the 
exception of the Javan Pithecanthropus, have been obtained from extra-tropical 
regions, and that it is in the tropics themselves that we must look for the ancestral 
pigmies and for the types connecting them with other races This argument 
is Undoubtedly a strong one, and it is in some degree strengthened by the state. 
ment made by Professor Sollas in his presidential address for the present year to 
the Geological Society that certain early human remains from Europe indicat 
i people of the Bushman type We need not follow Dr. Schmidt in his specu 
lations with regard to the manner in which pigmies were evolved—whether by 
imperceptible degrees, or, as he is inclined to believe, per sallum—trom ape-like 
mcestors, or how early man acquired or received the mental powers by which, 
even in his lowest grade, he is so sharply differentiated from the beasts. But 
we cannot conclude without referring to the fact that if his conclusions are well 
founded, the negro stock must be regarded as ancestral to both the other great 
groups of mankind, namely, the Mongolian and the Caucasian In many 
respects such an ancestry for the 4wo latter is what might be expected; but 
there is the great difficulty of the hair, as it is far from easy to imagine how the 
riband-like frizzly locks of the negro can have been modified into the straight 
cylindrical tresses of the Kalmuc It is, in fact, a progression from the special- 
ised to the generalised, which is not in accord with Nature’s methods of pro- 
cedure Seeing, however, that anthropoid apes have straight, and not frizzly, 
hair, it may be that the type of hair now characteristic of the negro stock is a 
econdary development unknown in the primitive type je this as it may, 
there can be no doubt as to the importance of Dr. Schmidt's researches and the 
far-reaching character of his conclusions ; and we cannot but endorse the urgency 
of his plea that anthropologists should use every endeavour to study all the 
members of the pigmy group with the utmost possible minuteness and detail. 
And the study is one which must be taken up forthwith, unless we are to incur 
the same reproach which fell on Englishmen when they allowed the Tasmanians 


to become exterminated before they had been fully and exhaustively studied 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FAD 


On Fads, by Lady Grove Chapman and Hall, 5s.) 

IN her latest contribution to what, for want of a better name, may be termed 
society literature, Lady Grove has turned from the discussion on fish-knives and 
the pronunciation of certain words by the elect to such topics as Free Thought, 
Anti-Vivisection, Moral Education and Woman Suffrag It is almost 
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unnecessary to remark that Lady Grove not only does not succeed in solving any 
of these somewhat abstruse problems, but does not even throw any very illu- 
minating light on them, As an example, however, of what she has attempted 
she tells us that on “ a certain occasion when endeavouring to impress an eminent 
divine with the imperative necessity of disestablishing the Church for its own 
stability and increased influence, | was met in reply with the objection that 
the first move of the Disestablished Church would be to evict from its fold all 
the independent-minded and enlightened members amongst the clergy.” This 
view, as Lady Grove informs us, “is not without its instructive points. It 
proclaims the scepticism entertained by the more intelligent clergymen as to 
the existence of a fair and open mind, coupled with a desire for enlightenment, 
unong the bulk of the members, lay and otherwise, of the Established Church, 
ind the consequent need they (the more enlightened) « xperience ot the coercive 
support, as it were, of the State to induce the unthinking mob to accept their 
teaching. But” (asks Lady Grove) ‘is the acceptance of spiritual truths capabk 
of being enforced by Act of Parliament ?’’ Unfortunately, beyond somewhat 
cryptically remarking that “ to believe this is to drag ‘ spiritual truth’ down 
to the level of all mundane laws established self-protectively on the material 
plane,” Lady Grove, just as the subject threatened to become interesting, if 
involved, floats away from it without even telling us what became of the eminent 
divine, at whose conversion to Disestablishment we feel strangely thrilled 
Later on, when, in connection with the Woman Suffrage question, Lady 
Grove tells us that she and her fellow Suffragettes, “ with rising hope and re- 
newed faith ; gratefully contemplate the communities of Wyoming, 
New Zealand, West, North and South Australia, [Idaho and Colorado, and last, 
but not least, Norway and Finland, where after many a struggle the male popula- 
tion have re-asserted the supremacy of their reasoning powers, and Woman's 
Suffrage has been established"; and, again, when we realise “ the feeling akin 


to shame” and “the delicate shrinking from which the writer views the 


exposure of certain “* weak spots in the much-prized and much-vaunted mascu- 


line brain,”’ we hurriedly turn to the chapter on “‘ Humour,” in order to discover, 
if possible, the attitude of the author to the problems she discusses Unfortu- 
nately our bewilderment is only further increased. [lor in the essay entitled 

Humour in Literature,” Lady Grove, who seems (quite unreasonably, we are 
sure) to bear a grudge against reviewers in general, advises “ those who write 
t book intended to be humorous to state clearly, in the preface for choice, as 
that is often all that critics read, ‘ This book is funny.’ 
is nothing to this effect in the preface to Lady Grove’s suggestive volume, there 


” As, however, there 


is, of course, obviously nothing for the mere reviewer to do but to take it seriously, 
and to agree with Mr. Chesterton, when he remarked of a certain school of 
esthetes, that “ they have made laughter lonelier than tears.” But the be- 
wildering thing is that, while Lady Grove quite agrees with Mr. Chesterton's 
remark, she seems exceedingly angry with him for having made it Judging, 
however, from the following sentences we gather that Lady Grove’s wrath with 
Mr. Chesterton is merely caused by the fact that she would have liked to have 
made the remark herself, but somehow failed to get it out in time. At any 
rate, this fact (of laughter being lonelier than tears), we read, “ is no new discovery 
on Mr. Chesterton's part, as he seems to think Another person’s joke that does 
not appeal to you may leave you, so far as sympathy of mood is concerned, as 
I said once before, more lonely than a dying desert dog. Which of us (by ‘ us’ 
I mean, of course, the real humorists of the world; there are only one or two, 
but it would be invidious to mention the other by name) has not actually ex- 
perienced this * loneliness’ when sitting through a play, when an insane cackle 
has resounded from all parts of the house and given an additional jar to nerves 
ilready irritated by the epicene puerility of the would-be humours of the author 
of the play, or when one hears one’s own silvery laugh ring out with solitary 
ippreciation of some subtlety that has altogether escaped the cacklers,”’ an ex- 
pression of sentiment which leaves one in some doubt as to whether the author 
or the critic of this book is the lonelier, but which cannot, at any rate, fail to 
produce an intense feeling of sympathy with the dying desert dog. The subject 
becomes too delicate to pursue. In conclusion, we can only suggest that 
Lady Grove is happier in her treatment of less serious subjects. In her former 
writings she has invariably displayed particular insistence on the pronunciation 
md the correct meaning of “ words.”” The still more important construction 
of sentences and the expression of “ ideas” are matters which apparently have 
not yet met with her serious consideration. 


AN INCH OF HEEL, 
Kinsmen’s Clay. by Mary Crosbie. (Methuen.) 
IN the strange lines by Quiller-Couch which Miss Crosbie has set on the tore- 
page of her new book lies the theme of a very excellent novel, one of the best it 
has been our fortune to read for many a day. 


By Talland Church as I did go, 
I passed my kindred all in a row. 


While I passed, each kinsman’s clay 
Stole some virtue of mine away. 


Thus run the odd couplets, and they give the key to a fascinating tale. Its 
scene is set in Ireland, where perhaps the hold of dead yesterdays on to-day is 
stronger than in any other land. Veronica Hewson, the beautiful daughter of 
Hewson'’s Soap, marries Lord Steynham, a kindly, hypochondriacal bore, who 
is head of the old and dying family in which her aunt has been housekeeper. 
She does it, avowedly, for the sake of his position. Ignorant and innocent, 
brought up among the traditions and glories of the “ family,” full of dreams, 
fuller yet of a passionate rebellion against her lot as a wealthy Hewson and its 
vulgarity and limitations, she takes, as she thinks, this way out, only to find it 
no more than a way in. Slowly and surely the “ kinsmen’s clay "’ asserts itself 

not only in her but in the lives of the people of whom she becomes one, and who 
love her, without exception, from poor, doomed Steynham to the still more 
tragic boy, Chris. She cannot do the vulgar thing she sets herself to do, nor 
climb by the only road there is to the social triumph she had believed the one 
thing she wanted; and side by side with the gradual development of self- 
knowledge in the simple and virtuous Veronica goes the development of the 
sorrowful fate of the “ family ” into which she has married. Of these the lame, 
unconquerable Lady Danby Kildonell is perhaps the best, but the others are 
close behind, and among them, not last or least, must be placed the extremely 
clever study of Bagster, the cat. Courage, humour and pathos abound in the 
story. In spite of its deliberate theme it is never unnaturally forced to fit a 
theory It inevitably and unconsciously illustrates a truth. English and Irish 
characters are admirably contrasted, and not a minor character but is set 
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The last note struck is a brave 
note of a human book should be: 


with a sure touch into the picture. 
last 


one, as the 


Nay, so I stand upright in the dust, 
I'll take God's all on trust. 


purposes 


“ An inch of heel on a yard of spine ’"—but the kinsmen, in spite of that great 
defiance, take heavy toll and tragic, before Veronica marries Hardress and Dan 
Kildonell is left alone. 
CHANGES IN THE PRAYER BOOK 

We have received from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode a series of Prayer 
Books, varying in size and price, and containing all the changes necessitated by 
the succession of King George V. Many people will doubtless wish to keep the 
“In edition, as it contains the portrait of the late King and the 
picture of the Lying-in-State at Buckingham Palace. The 
the Prayer for the King’s Majesty, used at Morning and Evening Prayer, in 


the Prayer for the Royal Family, in the Communion Service, in the Forms of 


Memoriam’ 


alterations are in 


ON THE 


SPITED BY 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
HE Jubilee championship proved worthy of its position 
in that it produced three records. James Braid became 
champion for the fifth time, whereas no one else has 
so more than four times; George Duncan 
Smith each went round St. Andrews under 
strokes a hole, the 


ever done 
and Willy 


an average of four old record being 74; 


finally, the winner's score for four rounds was 299, whereas the 
four rounds of St. Andrews was 309 by 
Yet, in 


previous best for 
J. H. Taylor when he won 
spite of all this ruthless 
smashing of no 
one would probably have 
the temerity to allege that 
St. Andrews is an easy 
course. In all the history 
of important competitions 
played the course 
there probably never have 
been three consecutive days 
so conducive to low scor- 
ing as Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday in last 
week. The elements really 
appeared to have entered 
into a benevolent con- 
spiracy in favour of the 
players. Just before the 
competition began, St. An- 
drews was suffering from 
a prolonged drought; the 
greens were already be- 
coming of an alarming 
keenness and seemed likely 
to develop into sheets of 
glass under the trampling 
of many feet. Then there 
came a violent rainstorm 
on Monday morning, fol- 
lowed by the now historic 
deluge of Tuesday, which 
necessitated the cancelling 
of the whole day's play. 
The result was that 
throughout the three days 
the on the 
whole, of a nice easy pace, 
and the man who had a 
sure touch of his putter 
could always strike his ball 
with a reasonable measure 
of firmness. 

The wind, too, was 
throughout of the gentlest 
possible description; 
occasionally it would 


the championship in rgoo. 


rec ords, 


over 


greens were, 


blow freshly for a_ hole 
or two, but only to &. M. Cocks. JAMES 
die down again almost Open champion 1901, 


completely. Moreover, 

such wind as there was blew straight up and down 
course, and only at a few places across the line of play. 
play on the outgoing nine holes was, as a rule, of an almost 
monotonous excellence, since the breeze, gentle though it was, 


blowing directly behind the players, enabled them to reach the 


stroke of 
one had 
was, for 


great majority of the holes with a drive and a pitching 
For interesting and crucial moments 
There 


no vast length. 
to watch the play at the home-coming holes. 


the 
The 
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Oxford 
taining 
printer 


carried by the maiden of Thackeray's well-known poem, “ 


and 


LIKE 30 


Prayer to be Used at Sea, and, of course, in the Accession Service. 
University 


From the 
Prayer Books con- 
beautiful examples of the art of the 
and bookbinder, and one in particular is dainty enough to have been 
At the Church Gate.” 


Press we 
the same alterations. 


have also received a series of 
They are 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
rhe Land of the Hittites, by John Garstang. (Constable.) 
The Russian Road to China, by Lindon Bates, jun. (Constable.) 
The Elm Tree on the Mall, by Anatole France. (John Lane.) 
What’s Wrong with the World? by G. K. Chesterton, (Cassell.) 
The Other Side, by H. A. Vachell. (Nelson.) 
Promise, by E. Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 
Fear, by E. Nesbit. (Stanley Paul.) 


GREEN. 


instance, the famous short hole, the eleventh, and to sit by the tee 
watch the tee shots education. It afforded 
convincing testimony of the paralysing influence that can 
be exercised over the best of golfers by bunkers near the hole. 
Here one saw player after player who under 
conditions would hit their iron shots time after time as true as 
steel, and yet at this particular hole they made some of the most 


was a liberal 
such 


! 
less alarming 


egregious strokes imaginable. The really great players generally 
their metal there were two truly 
beautiful shots played, notably one by Massy and another by 
Harry Vardon; but even 
the great nodded 
sometimes, and in his very 
first round Massy had a 
terrible disaster. — 


showed here, and one ol 


men 


He mis- 


hit his shot, and the 
ball plumped down into 
“Strath.” From thence 


he put it across the green 
into the Eden, and from 
the Eden it trickled slowly 
back that tricky, 
slanting green, till it re- 
posed in Strath once more. 


across 


Of the other home- 
coming holes, the Hole 


o’Cross was always inter- 
esting, since it demanded 
two really fine shots with 
a wooden club, although 


Braid did once or twice 
get home with a vast hit 
with an iron club. It 


was particularly difficult, 
because the tee was so far 
that to take the 
“ traditional and accepted " 
line to the leit made it a 
desperate task to get up in 
two, whereas the shorter 
line to the right gave but 
little room to pitch and 
entailed a shot of really 
alarming accuracy. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth, 
again, are free from 
difficulty, although neither 
was on this occasion re- 
sponsible for many trage- 


bac k 


never 


dies. There was, of course, 
“an agonising moment in 


Duncan's first round of 73, 
when he sliced his tee shot 
into the railway at the six- 
teenth. On the whole, he 


escaped lightly, for his 
ball lay under the grass 
BRAID. Copyright bank just inside the line 
seek, task. tack wete In such a position that 


he had no great difficulty 
in getting it had to play away from the 
hole and into the field on the far side oi the railway. Again 
raid’s supporters had one or two unpleasant moments over his 
play to the seventeenth hole in the thirdround. Hs foot slipped 
as he played his second and he topped the ball hard, with the 
result that he had a most difficult shot, a pitch of fair length from 
the left-hand side. He played it nearly well, but not quite, and 
the ball vanished into the little bunker in the face of the green. 


out, althougl: he 
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At the time it was known that Duncan had returned a 71; Braid 
was practically certain to be two strokes behind him at lunch 
time and any further disaster might well be fatal. It seemed 
horribly likely that he would put the ball out of the bunker on to 
oad beyond the green; but he played what has been termed 


the “ volcani hot to perfection—-that is, he took a great 
deal of sand, and the ball spouted out of the bunker and 
fell spent and lifeless on the green, so close to the hole 


that Braid might very well have holed his putt. This 
was certainly one of the most dramatic moments in the 
championship, and these moments were rather few and far 
between. lhe race between Durcan and Braid in the last 
round was of course exciting, but with Duncan’s comparative 
breakdown the excitement rather ‘ petered out.’’ Moreover, 
Duncan did not come to grief in at all a dramatic manner; 
there was no overwhelming tragedy, but merely a_ series 
of slips--iron shots played too cautiously, putts not hit 
quite firmly—each of which entaiied the loss of a stroke. 
Biaid’s victory over Duncan was soon looked upon as 
certain; but there came a very perceptible thrill when it 
was known that Herd had gone out in 35, and had thus made 
up all the leeway on Duncan and had very nearly caught 
raid. Braid, however, soon went away again by starting home 
with a couple of threes, and after that h 
more of a triumphal procession than anything else. 
it was a truly wonderful lesson in self-control to watch the 
absolute calm and stolidity with which he played in the middle 


home-coming was 
Nevertheless, 


of a rushing, whirling mob of his excited fellow-Scot 


g, 

Just at the end ot all things came one more very decided thrill, 
when a rumour spread abroad that Kenouf was out in 33 and so 
had a 38 home to tie with Braid. Some believed it and others 
did not; tinally the tension was relieved by the news that the 
positions were, in fact, the exact opposite, and that Renouf was 
out in 38 and had a 33 home to tie, a very different affair. 
Phus it became certain’ that Braid had won his fifth 
championship and that which is still more wonderful his 
fourth within a space of six year There certainly would seem 
to be no reason why he should stop winning for several years 


to come, 


Tit Par” Score at St. ANDREWS 
NOW that we have the figures of the scores of this open championship fresh 


before us, and wondertul some of them are, it is amusing to see how they compare 


with what we may call the ideal way of playing the course Sometimes this 
ideal is called the “ par” score, the principle of reckoning being that the player 
hall hole in three shots whenever he is within reach of the hole. The St. Andrews 
ourse lends itself very kindly to this mode of ready reckoning It is simplicity 
itsell Chere are two holes for which we reckon three apiece as the right score, 
the eighth and eleventh, the two short holes, and three for which we reckon five 
ipiece the right figure the long holes coming in and going out (that is to say, 
the filth and the tourteenth) and the seventeenth All the rest we reckon to be 


done by perfect play, with no slice of luck, such as a long putt holed or an approach 
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laid dead, in four aplece It may be noted that the second, by reason of its posi- 
tion, and the thirteenth are both very difficult to get in four and become fives 
even to perfect play, if the wind is against, and it is usually against one or other. 
Setting that aside, however, the score works out at an average of one over fours, 
or 73 for the round 

Tne IpeAL AND THE ACTUAL. 

It will be seen that the ideal was twice beaten by two strokes, by Duncanonce 
and by Smith once, and that is wonderful; but even that is not as wonderful 
as the approximation to perfection which this reckoning must credit to Braid's 
play, which worked out, in practice and in hard golfing fact, at 299 for his four 
rounds, that is to say, only seven strokes above the perfection of the ideal score 
for tour rounds Allowing for all the changes and chances—changes of wind and 
of pace of greens, and chances of adverse fortune, and these changes and chances 
ire peculiarly rife at St. Andrews—seven strokes is a very small margin, on four 
rounds, between the ideal of perfection and the actual achievement, and the ideal, 
as has been indicated, is set quite high enough at 73 


Put Scores SOMETHING OF A SURPRISI 
No doubt it has been just a little in the nature of a shock to St. Andrews to 
find her course, even when stretched to its longest and guarded with all its new 
bunkers, thus treated, but tonic shocks of this nature are not unhealthy The 
writer well remembers one of the nrst of the kind, administered very long ago 
now, when an emissary from Elie—do not forget that Elie was the nursery of 
Braid—came to St. Andrews and asked if any two of the Royal and Ancient Club 
would give a match to two men of the artisan club at Elie, the match to be played 
at St. Andrews. Mr. Balfour Melville and Mr. Horace Hutchinson took on the 
job with light hearts; it was before anyone had thought of four-ball matches, 
and a foursome was played The artisans of Elie were introduced as Mr. Jack 
Simpson and Mr. Douglas Rolland, and for the first half of the first round, being 
t little strange to their surroundings, they behaved fairly well, and let the men of 
the Royal and Ancient become two up. It was about at that point that they 
began to see the necessity of administering the tonic, and commenced driving 
furiously, as no man at St. Andrews had ever before been seen to drive—it was all, 
of course, in the days of the guttapercha ball—and finally won the match very 
comfortably. It was not flattering to the pride of the Royal and Ancient repre- 
sentatives, but when, a few weeks later, the open championship was held at 
Prestwick and Simpson finished first and Rolland second, it did not seem that 
the victory of the two Elie men was so remarkable after all or that there was 
much disgrace in suffering defeat at their mighty hands. Poor Jack Simpson 
died at a very early age, and a great player was lost by his death. Rolland is 
badly troubled with rheumatism, but can still play a little. It is quite curious 
what a splendid record these neighbouring courses in the South of Fife, Elie and 
Leven, have for great golfers sent out into the world—finer even than that of the 
more famous golfing school of St. Andrews on the northern side of the kingdom 


Iue P.G.A, MeetinG at St. ANDREWS 


Ihe Professional Golfers’ Association held a very protracted meeting at 


St. Andrews last week. The chief question at issue was the appointment of 
the secretary, and it was finally decided to take a poll of all the members ot 
the society on the subject. ‘It is a pity that things cannot always work quite 


smoothly in this world and that there will be disagreements in the best 
regulated societies; at any rate, it is much to be hoped that, whatever the 
result of the poll, the usefulness of the P.G.A. will not be in any way impaired, 
rhe society has supplied a decidedly felt want in that it is an organisation 
absolutely representative of the profession and so capable of looking after its 
interests and of giving expression to the opinion of professional golfers, whenevet 
it may be usefully required. It has, moreover, done a great deal of excellent 
work by means of its benevolent fund, which deserves every encouragement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DISAPPEARING § 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
7IR, As a sequel to the article in last week’s Country Lire, your readers may be 
interested to know that the diminution in numbers of the seal population of 
the Northern seas is becoming so serious that, unless an International agreement 
is arrived at, this valuable animal will shortly be threatened with extermination 
“OO! the two principal habitats of the North Pacific seal, that on the Commanderof 
Islands is owned by Russia, the other, off Alaska, being in the possession of the 
United States For many years the Pribyloff Islands have been leased to the 
North American Commercial Company, whose tenure expires this year. Although 


the United States have drawn a large gross revenue from this source, it is doubtful 


the net income has been very remunerative, owing to the expense involved 
int policing the rookeries and compensating various interests. Some authorities 
blame the company for the indiscriminating slaughter of males; but in all pro 
bability the mischief lies at the door of the pelagic sealers, i.¢., those operating 


it sea outside the three-mile limit Once beyond that mark the seal is common 





operty, and, as they travel many miles from land, the slaughter that goes on 
is enormous. Well-equipped steel steamers, armed with modern repeating 
rifles, are engaged in the work Of destruction at a time when other animals are 
permitted the indulgence of a close season At the rookeries the slaughter 
is supposed to be confined to bachelor seals, or, in other words, young males 
under six years, but at sea a gravid female is killed without compunction. On 


land the bachelors are easily distinguishable, it being the habit of the older 
males to prevent them mixing with the females near the shore Consequently 
they are compelled to herd together some distance from the breeding quarters, 
ind early in June they are driven inland to a selected spot and despatched with 


» much expedition that over seventy thousand have been killed and skinned 


in a month by a party of forty-five men As the numbers slain on the Pribyloffs 
ire supposed to be limited to one hundred thousand, it is obvious that the catch 
elsewhere is very large One vessel alone this year had on board fifty thousand, 
while the captain of another with less than ten thousand was so dissatisfied with 
his cruise that he was staying on till the last moment allowed by law The four 


nations chiefly concerned in the industry are the Japanese, the Canadians, 
Americans and Russians At present Canada is placed in an invidious position, 
for under the terms of the Treaty of Paris she engaged not to capture seals less 
than sixty miles from the islands. Other nations, however, are not bound by 
my such agreement, with the result that the Japanese work within three miles 
of the land [he only satisfactory way of preventing the threatened exter 
mination would seem to be the entire prohibition of pelagic sealing and a 


restriction as to the numbers allowed to be killed on the rookeries. It is evident 
that a mammal producing but one offspring a year cannot recuperate indefinitely 
from these excessive drafts upon its colonies \. CROXTON SMITH. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S EFFECTS 
[To tue Eprror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The list, or inventory, in last week's Country Lire is, no doubt, of 
interest to many readers, and goes to show that necessaries rather than luxuries 


were the rule. ‘* Possnett,” as a word meaning a vessel, is, perhaps, never used ; 
but the porringer with a handle, out of which children ate their milk-porridge 
sixty years ago, was known as a “posnit.”” An “ appleroster’’ is hardly 
worth noting, except to say that the “ tin-pot’’ ones—made of very coarse 
earthenware—were preferred to tin ones. Why these and other articles of 
earthenware, mostly unglazed, were known as “ tin-pots” hardly appears. The 


‘seeing glass,”’ I might say, was a common term for a looking-glass, at any rate 
in cottage houses. The “ spice box”’ was probably of wood I have one; it is 
old, though probably not so old as the year 1680. It is round, six inches high, 
three-and-a-quarter inches in diameter and is a * three-decker"’ ; that is, divided 
into three compartments, the lower one lettered “ Allspice,’’ the middle one 
“Cinnamon” and the upper “ Cloves.”’ Each screws into the other, and the 
topmost has a screw-on lid. It is in good condition, though the threads of 
the screws are somewhat worn Otherwise it is quite perfect.—Tuomas 
RATCLIFFE. 


HEALING PROPERTIES OF PLANTS 
[To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—It seems a pity that herbalism has to a great extent died out in country 
villages. Formerly it was the wise woman who, with her salves and potions 
compounded from various plants, worked marvellous cures upon the simple 
country-folk rhere still remains in the remote village of Orby (Lincolnshire) 
an old woman whose wonderful cowslip ointment—made by herself from 
these homely flowers—heals the wounds and sores of her neighbours. 
This ointment is beautifully cooling when applied to a_ hot, angry 
wound. A _ distillation of cowslip blossoms, it is said, adds to beauty, or 
restores it when lost, by removing all spots, wrinkles and other blemishes. 
In pectoral complaints the marsh-mallow, whose roots abound in a mucilaginous 
matter, is of great service. Decoctions of dandelion are most beneficial to the 
liver, though by no means pleasant to the taste. Lincolnshire folk are still firm 
believers in the barberry as a certain cure for the jaundice. A drink is made 
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by pouring boiling water on branches, broken up small, of this tree, which ts home with him at once. On May roth, 17th and 30th, as well as on June 6th 
administered frequently to the patient They have great faith, too, in the | visited this fighting bird, and on each occasion was attacked in a most 
properties of the stinging-nettle as a purifier of the blood in spring and early vigorous manner, On May 17th the bird = mace innumerable rushe 
summer The nettles, which must be quite young, are boiled lik ny at me, sometimes at the rate of _ thre« 1 minute Twice I hit it 
ordinary green vegetable, and are really excellent when nicely cooked and wing as it passed my head Its tulons were outstretched and its beak wide 
daintily served G. open. Dashing past me at a great rate, with wings half closed, it turned round 

WELBURN many times and darted at me from the opposite direction At other times it 

soared above my head and would descend perpendicu arly straight at me wit! 

AN UNUSUAL PET great force That day it chased me for tully a milk On May 3rd, wh le I wa 

fo tHe Eprror clinging to the ash tree, it made very determined and frequent assau ts upon 

Six, —The accompany me, and many times it passed between the bough by which | hed and the 

ing photograph by Mr ground on which I stood Could I have exercised a little more freed im I must 

J. C. Coleman shows surely have hit it down, so very close did it approach me In fact, the only 
a rat which is kept as reason I can give for not striking the bird many times is that | wrong:y judged 
a pet by a signalman the rate of its flight Sut to my mind the most striking part of the exibition 

Cs. 2 was this—after hovering in mid-air for a short while the buzzard, with wing 


hait shut, would descend with lightning speed, but seeing me with stick upheld 


SAGACITY IN and on the qui vive, would pull up so suddenly as to throw itself right on its back 
DUCKS Yet the recovery was well-nigh instantaneous, alter which a fresh dart 
fo tHe Eptror would be made at me rhis happened repeatedly.” 1 have heard of a 
Sir, 4 rather striking somewhat similar case, also in Wales, which befel another gentleman of the 
instance of sagacity in name of Owen, the Rev. D. Edmondes Owen, likewise a first-rate ornithologist 
ducks came under my Personally, although I have examined many buzzard’s eyries, | have never yet 
notice the other dav been positively attacked. But I have had an enraged buzzard stoop to withi 
which, I thought. a few yards of me, and I have knoWn one follow me at a respectful distance for 
perhaps, might ” about a mile; while, on one occasion, when | was examining an eyrie, one ot 
interest.ng to readers the owners stooped at a sheep in its rage, almost touching it, much to the 
of Country Lire. A latter’s surprise and disapproval Joun Watrrore-Bonp 
friend of mine has 
some decoy ducks on DUCK ON LOUGH DERG 
a lake in the grounds lo THe Eprror of Country Lirt 
Iwo of them hatched 
Sir, -Can you or any of your readers inform me what member of the duck 
Gut thew sittings, with family it is | met with on Lough Derg in County Clare It is locally known a 


the result that one had 
eight and the othet 
had two Of the brood 


the Black Diver”’ or the Magpie Diver.” I had no opportunity of obsers 
ing it at close quarters, but the male bird is white or light grey under the win 

with some white on the breast My triend’s keeper tells me that he thinks the 
of two one soon died, ducks may have bred on the lough this yeas C.F. H 


al ather thi he 
and = rathe ae [No doubt the tufted duck (Puligula cristata) Ep 
duck should be 


bothered with on y 








4 SIGNALMAN’S PET, es ES Ss oe vig nag sane veaomcconty 
the brood of eight lo tHe Epiror o1 Country Lari 
No sooner had we done so than the duck began to peck the little ones, not Sirk,—In your Summer Number” a correspondent desires to know if adult 
the stranger in particular, but all her brood ind scrim nately The litth cucko ever trouble about or take any interest in their progeny during the 
strange duckling was then taken to the house, and immediately the old duck time that the latter are being reared by their foster-parents and when that 
became the ideal mother again After a few days th» strange duckling was put event is complete. [am of opinion that after a female cuckoo has deposited het 
back, with the same result, that she pecked at them all without distinction, egg in some chosen nest, she ceases for ever to take any interest in its ultimate fate 
Does this incident confirm any pecul ar habit in ducks ge ierally, or does it go As to how a young cuckoo picks up its native tongue, that must be more or le i 
to prove some degree of iitelligence in ducks, that aithough she could not matter for surmise Of cour-e, the natural thing to supp se would be that 
distinguish between her own and a stranger, yet she had an idea as to the the young alien would learn the notes of its foster-parent it lea t, that 
number she ought to have? Some readers may give other striking incidents so with mankind, lor example, take an English baby and have it brought up 
DRUIDSTONI in Franes Phat child “if it heard no other tongue” would undoubtedly grow 
up speaking French like a native The matter, therefore, becomes, as | have 
ATTACK BY A BUZZARD. said, a matter for mere conjecture And it is the more puzzling, because the 
lo tHe Eptror or “Counrry Lire.” emigration of the young cuckoos does not begin un il the adults have all 
Sir,—I was very much interested in the account of your correspondent left) our hores moreover cuck ire eldom heard atter July roth 
“W.H. M.” being attacked by a buzzard near III Bell in the Lake District, for All one can say 
I had a similar experience while making the ascent of this mountain with a is that the young 
friend on July 8th, 1906 he bird, which was soaring high above us when we cuckoo 1s not 
first noticed it, suddenly seemed to put its wings together and dive straight at very idaptable 
us. We had neither stick nor stone to defend ourselves, but instinct prompted oO fat as 
us to throw ourselves on our backs, with our jiegs in the air, so that our nailed sounds are con 
boot-soles might receive the brunt of the attack Che bird swooped past some cerned ; or per 
two yards above us; it then returned from the opposite direction Dhese hap it forget 
backward and forward tactics were continued for some little time: it then left easily, so that by 
us. We continued our climb, and in, perhaps, half-an-hour were again startled the next spring 
by the swish of wings and the bird's shadow, for we had the sun at our backs having in the 
It again swooped past us, backwards and forwards, as_ befor: Phough meantime min 
sufficiently alarming, we soon observed it always took good care to keep well gled freely with 
out of reach. This also seemed to be the experience of the quarryman and Rrownh-up 
flarm-boy mentioned by ** W. H. M.” It would appear, then, from these and ot its own 
the experiences of many others that the Ill Bell buzzard is a particularly kind, it ha 
pugnacious type rhough frequenting the hills of Lakeland at all seasons of the acquired it 
year, and having seen buzzards and ravens almost all over them, this is the only own lingo to per 
neighbourhood where this species of hawk has shown such daring. The buzzard fection. The song 
is naturally a shy and sluggish bird, and avoids the tourist wherever he can. of a bird is pro 
| may add that while pa-sing up Troutbeck on to High Street, as late in th bably due to its 
year as November, I again saw a buzzard: but it made no attempt to attack physical strue 
Thanks to te Wild Birds’ Preservation Act, even in spite of the “ gentry who ture A thrush 
systematically plunder all the eggs they can find,” these grand birds, and reared in cap 
ravens as well, are far more numerous than they wet some years ago tivity and com 
Eric GREENWOOD pletely out of 
sight and hearing 
To true Epiror or “Country Lire.”’ of its kind when 
Sik,—The account of the ill-behaved Ill Bell buzzard by ‘*W. H. M.,.” whom I the time comes 
believe I have the pleasure of knowing, which appeared in your issue of pipes exactly as 
June 25th, reminds me of a similarly well-authenticated instance of thi other  thrushes 
species’ sometimes ferocity The gentleman then attacked was Mr. Owen R pipe |. W.-B 
Owen, a first rate Welsh ornithologist, who some time after the event—in 1905 
I believe—recorded it in a West Country paper, from which the following ar 
extracts: “* Finding my way there again (he had seen a pair of buzzards over a FOX CUBs. 
certain cliff in South Central Wales on the previous March rath, 1904), on lo tHe Eprror 
May 3rd I at once started searching for the nest and, while climbing in an Sirk,—The photo 
awkward place among the rocks, I heard a swish past my head, taking me so graph (taken by 
much by surprise as almost to cause me to lose my footing Looking up I myself) shows a 
Saw a buzzard a few yards above me. . I had some very anxious man holding two 
moments before reaching home that evening Before the bird returned to the fox cubs Four 


if DIGGER IND His tiINvdD 
charge I sought a safer foothold, and luckily found close at hand a small ash other similar cubs tH 





tree, to which I had to cling with one hand, while with the other I warded off were dug out of the burrow in May, and were given to an M.P.H 
the determined attacks of the bird as best I could for over an hour. With far from this place his man is an expert at digging out and handl 
oncoming twilight the buzzard ceased its attack and released me from an cubs, having handled scores of them from time to. time I thought 
awkward position The following day I took a friend with me, and the buzzard would be an amusing picture, and am therefore sending it on ¢ 


several times went so dangerously near his head that he persuaded me to go DD. Tuomas, Brechta, Nantgaredig 
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A IREI PAZONY imagine happening is that those birds which had suffered the loss of their broods 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire,’ the last year might have been perpetually leading, and flying out a little distance 

Sin,—I forward a photograph of a tree pwony in the gardens here which you in the direction of the new nesting trees; that the others, who had not personally 
may think worthy of a place in Country Lirt rhis plant was presented to my suffered, showed a reluctance to depart from the old trees; and that this relu 
tance was at length conquered by the insistence of the sufferers from the 
previous season's debacle It is rather in this way that a dog leads another to 
go hunting with it; but, of course, this i- a pure speculation. In any case, 

whatever the explanation, it is a curious story H 


rHE CORNCRAKI 
To tHe Eptror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—I note that some of your correspondents seem to think the corncrake is 
becoming scarce in many parts of England. Here it is very common, and half 
i mile from the city of Cork, in fields bordering the suburban roads. along 
which the trams run, as well as numerous telegraph and telephone wires, the 


harsh “crake! 


crake !"’ may be heard all night long at present. In this case, 

evidently, the wires do not hinder its coming year by year, and even the 

number of bird’s-nesting “ gossoons’’ do not seem te alarm it. Curiously 

enough, the Irish-speaking peasantry seem to confuse it with the quail, as they 
ill both birds “ gara-gurth.’””-—Maup E. Sarcent 


A writer of verse in another page confirms this view Ep 


MAIDEN GARLANDS 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Liri 
Sik,—My attention has just been called to your correspondent W. R. Bullen’s 


” 


enquiry in Country Lire for March roth rhe custom which he describes 
is having existed at Alfriston seems to be similar to one which existed at Min- 
sterley in Shropshire rhere, in the quaint little seventeenth century church, 





1 TRE! LEONny iT LAVERSTOKE 


fither in the years » by one of his cottage tenants, in whose garden it was then 
rowing He id that it had been brought from “ foreign 4 uts’’ by a relative 
syne years betor It has borne no fewer than one hundred and nine fine 
blossom fa p.ok colour tl year I shall be glad to know if you are aware 
of ma ther tree pwonk in this country which hav i recorded age of at 
least seventy years.—Witttam W Portatr, Hampshire 


HERONS SHIFTING THEIR QUARTERS 





lo tue Eprror o1 Country Liri 

Sit There are mat uriou tori ibout bird mad rooks and heron which 

nest in great mpanies, more especially, quitting, with a wonderful prescience 

trees which ar mom to tall One ot the most singular, in the light it throws on 

the habits of birds and the avine intelligence, is the story of the heronry at 

Cobham Hall, Lord Darnley’s very fine Elizabethan house near Gravesend 

Although the ise is ancient —both im the sense of the actual bricks and mortar 

md of the family living in it-—it does not seem that the heronry has been there 

ery long, not a great deal over a hundred year It is a longish heronry of 

ome forty nest mad itis thought that the birds came trom Penshurst, because 

they did not find themselve very well treated there They came to Cobham 

md took up their abode in me very high ash trees on the estate Phe 

re rid n fact. t be the tallest indigeneo tree i England, rising to a 

height fal lred and torty-cight feet The bird how a remarkabk 

punctuality ¢ t i making their return for nesting purpe wriving 

February 14t! espect Wo the character of the Soi It s» happened 

that one vear vhile nesting operation were in full win w of the tree in CONSTANCY REWARDED, 

hich wet ‘ nor eight nests was blown down, of course entailing the 

destructor tf all the life or embryo life that these nests held The rest of the ire preserve Il seven ‘* Maiden Garlands,” said to be by far the largest and best 

birds that had not fered in this calamity pursued their ordinary domesti preserved collection in the country The tradition concerning them is that 

duties throughout that sea mad brought up their brood as usual But in the when a maiden whose betrothed had died was herself carried, still unwed, to 

following year vhen the bird rea mbled it was evident that they vere the grave, one of these crowns or garlands was borne before her coffin by the 

disturbed and undecided in their mind Instead of ttling in quietly and village girls fhe date of the earliest specimen in Minsterley Church is 1726, 

beginning preparat for their nesting at we, they spent the whole of that mad ihe latest 1794 When the funeral was over, the wreath was hung up in 

day h inal t the church, over the 
™ cling im a great " place the maiden had 

hiah om the ut Dove . been wont to occupy 

the tree Phis they to commemorate het 

repeated on the second constancy. The frame 

day It was just f work of the wreaths 

they were lelit " shown in the accom 


parliament t lecice 


> panying photograph is 
what they should do in 


adorned with frills of 
view of the calamitous what was once whit« 
fall of one of the most paper, and in the centre 


thickly peopled tree is a representation olf 


the vear before a pair of gloves, also 
Finally, on the third in paper.—M. Reip 


day, they went off in a 
body to some other tall 
ish tree ibout hall a 


rHE INITIAI 
“DIVE.” 


mile from their former To tne Eprror.] 


haunt which they Sir.—I was mucl 
entirely deserted In interested in the 
these new quartet irticle on “The Flight 
they have nested ot Birds’? which 
ever ines It is appeared in your issuc 
interesting to specu of June oth, and 


late on the psychology happening to have i 





of all this assembly in - photograph whch I 
the air over the wood think rather empha 
which had played some s'ses one of the point 
of them false vi SHAGS LEAVING THE ROCK. mentioned therein, 
dently this is no silly namely, that the 
legend about birds being inspired with a prescience It was a calamity they had initial “dive” in flight is directed not downwards but outwards, or even 
suffered in the past which decided their movements, Of that there seems littk upwards, I enclose the same and ‘rust it may be of sufficient interest to 
doubt, and it is reasonable to think that all this aerial circling for the space of two merit publication he birds depicted in the act of leaving the rock are shags 


days was associated with indecision as to what they should do. What we may J. WILcLtaMs. 








